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was of emple circumference, and enjoyed the happiest 
and most becoming don de la rotonde. Fitting as close 
to the figure as loops and buttons could make it, his ex- 
quisitely-worked and slashed pourpoint sat to a miracle, 
nor less studied was the appointment of the balloon-like 
hauts de chausses, swelling over his reins, and which, 
together with the doublet, were of yellow satin. 

Far be it from us to attempt to portray the exuberant 
splendour of his sleeve; the nice investiture of the grace- 
ful limb, with the hose of purple silk, or the sharp point 
of the satin shoe. No part of his attire was left un- 
studied, and the é/égant of the nineteenth century may 
aspire in vain to emulate the finished decorative taste of 
the royal exquisite of the sixteenth. 

Henri III, for it was the monarch whom we have en- 
deavoured to describe, conferred, as before stated, infinite 
attention upon the minutiz of the toilet, and carried his 
consideration of dress somewhat to extremes. Upon 
the solemnisation of his espousals with the Queen Louise, 
so much time was occupied in the arrangement of him- 
self and his spouse for the ceremonial, that mass could 
not be celebrated until five o’clock in the evening; and 
the 7'e Deum was in consequence neglected to be sung, 
an omission which was regarded as a most unfortunate 
augury. Of his personal appearance, moreover, he was 
excessively vain—and so anxious was he to preserve the 
delicacy and freshness of his complexion, and the smooth- 
ness of his skin, that he always wore a mask, and gloves 
prepared with unguents and softening pastes, during the 
hours devoted to repose. Few ladies of his court could 
compete with him in the beauty and smallness of his 
hand—a personal grace which he inherited from his 
mother, and which was enjoyed in common with him by 
Margterite de Valois. 

Upon the present occasion he had withdrawn one 
glove, of silk, woven with silver tissue, and pinked with 
satin, in colours white and incarnadine; and suffered 
his small and snowy fingers, loaded with sumptuous 
rings, to stray negligently through the luxuriant ears of 
a little lapdog, sustained by the jester Chicot, who stood 
at his side. Of dogs Henri was so passionately fond 
that he generally drove out with a carriage full of the 
most beautiful of their species; and took possession of 
any others that pleased his fancy in the course of the 
ride. Of his forcible abduction of their favourites, loud 
complaints were made by the religieuses, the convents 
being the best canine storehouses, in the days of this 
great “ dog-fancier !” and frequently resorted to by him 
for fresh supplies. 

Scarcely less splendidly equipped than their sovereign, 
were the courtiers stationed around him. Upon the right 
of Henri, who supported himself upon the shoulder of 
his chief valet, Du Halde, was placed the portly person 
of the Marquis de Villequier, surnamed “le jeune et le 
gros,” though now laying little claim to the former epi- 
thet, near to whom was his son-in-law, D’O., super- 
intendent of the finance, occupied in the childish amuse- 
ment of the bilboquet, then in vogue with all the courtiers, 
in consequence of their monarch’s partiality for it. 
Even the gallant Joyeuse, and the stately D’Epernon, 
disdained not to indulge in this frivolous pastime ; and 
both of them carried long silver sarbacanes in their 
hands, with which, like the modern Italians at a carnival, 
they occasionally pelted the maskers with confec.ionery 
and sugarplums—displaying infinite adroitness in their 
aim. 

Engaged in converse with D’Epernon was Francois 
D’Epinay de Saint Luc, Baron de Creveceur, another 
of the favourites of Henri, and equally distinguished 
with his companions for a courage which, in its wild 
and fierce display, amounted almost to ferocity. Saint 
Luc was accounted the handsomest man of his time, and 

universally obtained the epithet of “Je beau.” Many 
pages and lackeys, in the sumptuous liveries and em- 
blazoned array of their lords, were in attendance. 


« D’Arques,” said the king, addressing Joyeuse in a 
soft and melodious tone, “canst thou inform me whose 
lovely face lurks beneath yon violet mask (for lovely 


"tis, or else the lips and throat belie it)—there, within | 
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the train of her majesty, my mother—thou seest whom | 
I mean.” 

“I do, sire,” replied Joyeuse ; “and I quite concur in 
your majesty’s opinion, that the face must be divine 
which that envious mask shrouds; the throat is superb, 
the figure that of a Venus; but as to the angelic owner, 
though I flatter myself I am sufficiently acquainted with 
the dames of her majesty’s suite to offer a correct con- 
jecture as to nine out of ten, let them be ever so care- 
fully disguised, I own I am puzzled by this fair incognita. 
Her gait is charming. Vive-Dieu! with your majesty’s 
permission, I will ascertain the point.” 

“ Stay,” said the king. “’T'is needless. 
will resolve our doubts at once; ’twas she with whom 
he danced the pavanne. How name you your fair part- 
ner, baron ?” 

“T am equally at a loss with yourself, sire, as to her 
designation,” replied Saint Luc ; “ my efforts were in vain | 
to obtain a glimpse of the features, and with the tones 
of the voice I was wholly unacquainted.” 

“ Madame D’Epinay may well be jealous of her hand- 
some husband,” said the king, smiling (the baroness, 


Saint Luc 





according io the memoirs of the time, was “ bossue, laide 
et contrefaite, et encore pis,’ worse can be well con- 
conceived) ; “but if thou, Saint Luc, hast failed in 
making an impression upon the fair unknown, which of 
us shall hope to succeed? It cannot be, though the 
figure somewhat resembles hers; the Demoiselle de Chas- 
taigneraye, or the fair La Bretesche, Villequier would be 
able to peer through any disguise she might assume ; 
nor Surgeres, Ronsard’s divinity, nor Teligni, nor Mi- 
rande—Mort-Dieu—not one of them is to compare with | 
her; she floats in the dance as if she moved on air.” 

“ You appear interested, sire,” said Saint Luc, smiling, 
to show his superb teeth; “are we to infer that the 
damsel may plume herself upon a royal conquest?” 

“The damsel hath already made another conquest, 
upon which she has more reason to plume herself,” said | 
Chicot. 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Saint Luc. 
be ?” 

“ Nay, it refers not to thee, beau Francois,” returned | 
the jester. “Thou, like our dear Henriot, art the victim 
of every passing glance; and neither of ye is a conquest 
upon which a maid might especially congratulate herself. 
Now he whose love she hath won, is one of whose ho- 
mage a damsel might be proud.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the king, “ thou art in the secret, I 
perceive. Who is the damsel? and which of my gentle- 
men is her admirer !” | 

“ All appear to be so, sire, “returned Chicot; “ but | 
were I to point out the most devoted of her admirers, I | 
should indicate your majesty’s jester ; if the most auda- | 
cious, Saint Luc-—if the most fickle, Joyeuse—if the | 
most grave, D’Epernon—if the must overweenin, D’O. | 
—if the most bulky, Villequier—if the most imperious, | 
your majesty—” 

“ And the most successful, thou shouldst add’”’—inter- | 
rupted Henri— 

“ No,” replied Chicot. “In love affairs kings are 
never successful. ‘They have no bonnes fortunes.” 

“ Wherefore not ?” asked Henri, smiling. 

“ Because their success is due not to themselves, but | 
to their station,” returned the jester, “and is therefore 
wholly unworthy of the name. Can it be termed good | 
fortune to obtain that which may not be refused ?” 

“ My ancestor, the great Francis, found it otherwise,” | 
returned the king. “ He at least was tolerably success- | 
ful, even in thy sense of +i:e word.” 

« [ doubt it,” replied Chicot. «And so did my ances- | 
tor Triboulet. Poh! kings are always detected. Did 
you ever find it otherwise, sire ?”’ 

“T shall not make thee my confessor, compére,” said | 
Henri; “but what wouldst thou say were I to hazard | 
the experiment, in the case of yon fair unknown !? | 
What wager wilt thou hold that Ido not succeed en 
masque 2” 

« Never throw away your best card, gossip,” returned 
the jester; “that were poor play indeed. Approach 
her en roi, if you would be assured of triumph. Even | 





«“ Who may that | 


then I have my doubts, But I will stake my sceptre 
against yours, that in the other case your majesty is 
foiled.” 

“TI may put it to the proof anon,” replied the king; 
“Tam not wont to be defeated. Meantime I command 
thee to disclose all thou knowest concerning the damsel 
in question.” 

« All I know may be told in a breath, gossip.” 

«“ Her name ?” 

« Esclairmonde,” 

“ A fair beginning. The name likes us well—Esclair- 
monde de—give me the surname ?”’ 

“ Le diable m’emporte! there I am at fault, sire—she 
has no surname.” 

« Sang-Dicu ! be serious, compére.” 

“By your father, the great Pantagruel—an oath I 
never ejaculate without due reverence—I swear to you, 
sire, 1 am serious. The lovely Esclairmonde hath ng 
patronymic. She hath little occasion to consult the 
herald for her escutcheon.” 

“ How, sirrah! and one of the attendants on our 
mother ?” 

“ Pardon, sire. You require information—I am lite- 
ral in my replies. There is a trifling mystery attached 
to her birth. Esclairmonde is an orphan—a Huguenot.” 

“A Huguenot!” exclaimed the king, with an expres- 
sion of disgust, and hastily crossing himself. “ By the 
holy eucharist, thou must be in error.” 

“ The daughter of a Huguenot, I should have said 
returned Chicot. “ Par la Sainte Cornesmeuse ! no one 
would look for heretics in the train of her most catholic 
majesty, Catherine de Medicis, They would fice from 
her as the fiend from holy water. John Calvin hath few 
disciples within the Louvre.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” ejaculated the monarch, fervently 
grasping his chaplet of mort-heads. «“’T'is strange,” 
added he, after a moment’s pause, “that I have never 
before heard of this girl or of her story. Artesure thou 
art not amusing us with some silly fable ?” 

“ Does Madame Catherine trust you with all her se- 
crets, gossip?’ demanded Chicot. “I trow not. But 
attend to me, and you shall have the story of Esclair- 
monde, in the true vein of romance.” And, assuming a 
burlesque countenance of mock gravity, the jester con- 
tinued. “Immured within her chamber—carefully 
watched by her majesty’s attendants—suffered to hold 
no intercourse with any of the palace—and, above all, 
no communion with any suspected of heresy—Esclair- 
monde, until within these few days, has led a life of en- 
tire seclusion. Whoever her father might be—and that 
he was of rank, and a veritable Huguenot, cannot, me- 
thinks, be doubted—he perished by the edge of the 
sword at the day of Saint Barthelemy of blessed memory. 
While yet a child she was placed within the hands of 
your royal parent, by whom she hath been reared in the 
true catholic and apostolic faith, and in the manner I 
have related.” 

“ Mort-Dicu! the tale is curious,” replied the king ; 
“and I now remember somewhat of the details thou hast 
given, though they had long since escaped my memory. 
I must see and converse with the fair Esclairmonde. 
Our mother hath not used us well in neglecting to pre- 
sent the damsel to us.” 

“ Your royal mother hath usually good reason for her 
actions, sire; and I will answer for it, in the present in- 
stance, had the best of motives for her apparent neglect.” 

“ Beshrew tby ribald tongue, sirrah,” returned Henri, 
laughing; “I have yet, however, another question to put 
Have a care that thou answerest it not lightly. 
Of what particular cavalier hath Esclairmonde made 
conquest? Of which of these gentlemen? Take no 
heed of their glances, but reply without fear.” 

“I should not fear to speak, were it to any of them 
that I alluded,” replied Chicot ; “ but it was not so, Let 
these gentlemen withdraw a few paces, and thou shalt 
learn thy rival’s name.” 


” 
’ 


to thee, 


At a gesture from the king the courtiers retired to a 
little distance. 
«Tis Crichton,” said Chicot. 
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« Crichton!” echoed the king in surprise—* the peer- 
dmirable Crichton, as he hath this day been 
iamed—who hath vanquished our university in close 
couflict—be were indecd a rival to be feared. But thou 
art wrong in naming him, gossip. Crichton is ensnared 
within the toils of our sister of Navarre, and she is as 
litule Jikely to brook inconstancy as any dame within the 
land. We are safe, therefore, on that score. Besides, 
he hath no thought for other beauty. And, apropos of 
Crichton, it now occurs to me that I have not seen him 
to-night—will he not grace our festival’ Our sister 
like a pining 
floweret, nor will she foree a smile for Brantome’s spright- 


What 


] 


—the 


larguerite languishes in his absence 


liest sally, or Ronsard’s most fanciful rhapsody, 
hath become of him?” 

‘Tam wholly ignorant, sire,” replied the jester. “ He 
started at full speed from the college of Navarre after 
our affray with those disloyal scholars, ces bons rustres, 
as mine uncle Panurge would call them; several of 
whom, as I already informed your majesty, are safely 
lodged within the Grand Chatelet, awaiting your dis- 
posal. But what hath since befallen him I know not, 
save that he may by accident have thrust his hand into 
the hornet’s nest.” 

“Thou speakest in riddles, compére,” said the king, 
gravely. 

« Here cometh one shall read them for you, sire,” re- 
turned Chicot: “ one more learned than C&dipus—Le 
Rammoneur ad’ Astrologie—you will hear all from him.” 

“Ruggieri!” exclaimed the king. “Is it indeed our 
astrologer, or hath some masker assumed his garb ?” 

“ A circumstance not very likely,” replied Chicot, 
“unless the wearer has a fancy for being poniarded by 
accident, as will, in all probability, be the case with Rag- 
gieri, provided he escape the stake. But by the awful 
shade of Aureolus Theophrastus Bombastus Paracelsus, 
JT summon within your majesty’s presence the spirit and 
substance of Cosmo Ruggieri, Abbe of Saint Mahe.” 


As Chicot concluded his invocation, the astrologer ad- 
vanced towards the king. His countenance was dis- 
turbed and anxious, 

« What hath happened, father ?” asked the jester, sur- 
« Are the stars 
overcast—is the moon eclipsed—or hath a bearded comet 
risen in the heavens'—What prodigy bath occurred? 
Have thy philters failed—are thine images molten—or 
hast thou poisoned a friend by mistake ?—Hath thy 
dwarf eloped with a succube or salamander—thy gold 
turned to withered leaves—thy jewels proved counterfeit 
—thy drugs lost their virtues ?—By Trismegistus, what 

” 


veying Ruggieri with a malignant grin. 


hath gone amiss 

«“ Can I have an instant’s speech with your majesty ?” 
said Ruggieri, with a profound obeisance, and disregard- 
ing the taunts of the jester. “ What I have to say im- 
ports you much,” 

«“ Say on, then,” replied the king. 

Ruggieri looked at Chicot. Henri waved his hand, 
and the jester reluctantly withdrew. 

«“ T warrant me it is to speak of Crichton and the Ge- 
loso that the accursed old owl! hath quitted his roost,” 
muttered he. “ Would I could catch a syllable of his 
Methinks I am afflicted with a more than wont- 
or the crafty knave hath practised the art 
of talking in an under key to some purpose. His ma. 


speech ! 
ed deafness, 


jesty looks wonder-stricken, yet not displeased. He 


smiles—what pretended secret can the mendacious old 
mystifier have to make known ?” 

Henri, meanwhile, listened with evident surprise to 
the communication ef Ruggieri, but offered no interrup- 
tion beyond an occasional exclamation of astonishment, 
As the 
astrologer concluded, he mused for a moment, and then 
addressed him. ” ! 


accompanied by a slight shrug of the shoulders. 


have observed that Mask, Ruggieri,” 
said he, smiling, “at the Hotel de Bourbon, but little 
thought whose visage it shrouded. Mort-Dieu! theu 
hast let me into a pretty confidence, abbe. T have suffi- 
cient, methinks, to answer for in my own indiscretions, 
without making myself responsible for those of others. 
However, this young galliard shall have my assistance, 
that is certain. Hath he seen the Duc de Nevers?” 

«“ No, sire,” returned Ruggieri; “ And whatever may 
betide—into whatever perils his youth and hot blood 
may lead him, I implore your majesty to maintain his 
secret, and to afford him your protection.” 

“Fear not. You have our royal word. Corbieu! I 


od 
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delight in mysteries and intrigue of all kinds, and will 
lend him a helping hand with pleasure. He is a youth 
after my own heart, to engage in such a madcap frolic. 
I am charmed with his story, yet I own I[ can scarce 
comprebend how a player-girl like this can occasion him 
so much trouble. Our actresses are not wont to be so 
hard-hearted,—ha—ha—especially to one of our masker’s 
consequence—eh, abbe '—this is new, methinks.” 

“ There is magic in the case, sire,” replied Ruggieri, 
mysteriously ; “ he is spell-bound.”" 

“Ave Maria!” said the king, crossing himself de- 
voutly—* Shield us, holy mother, from the devices of 
the evil one! And yet Ruggieri, I must own I am 
somewhat skeptical as to these imaginary temptations. 
More witchcraft resides in the dark eyes of that Geloso 
than in thy subtilest compounds. But from whatever 
source her attraction originates, it is clear that the charm 
is sufficiently potent to drive our Mask to his wits’ ends, 
or he had never committed such extravagances in her 
pursuit.” 

“Sire, I have now fulfilled my mission,” returned 
Ruggieri. “I have put your majesty upon your guard 
against what may be urged by Crichton. Have I your 
petmission to depart ?” 

“ Stay !” said the king, “a thought strikes me. Du 
Halde,” exclaimed he, motioning to the chief valet, 
“ Say to the queen, our mother, that we would confer 
an instant with her; and add our request that her ma- 
jesty will, at the same time, take an opportunity of pre- 
senting the Demoiselle Esclairmonde.” 

Du Halde bowed and departed. 

“T have my mystery, likewise, Ruggieri ; and, singu- 
larly enough, this Crichton is in some way mixed up 
with it. - For the first time, this evening, I discover that 
a beauty of the first order has been nurtured within the 
Louvre, whom no one knows, but with whom I find 
Crichton is in love. Scarcely have I recovered from the 
surprise into which I was thrown by this incident, when 
thou comest to tell me that the pretty Geloso, with 
whose canzonettas and romances I have been so much 
delighted, and who has been the life and soul of our 
comedies, turns out to be a girl in masquerade, who, pur- 
sued by an ardent Italian, flings herself into Crichton’s 
arms. What am I to think of all this, knowing, as I 
do, that this very Crichton is the favoured lover of our 
sister Marguerite, who for him has abjured all her old 
amourettes, and who watches over him with a jealous 
frenzy like that of a first passion? What am I to 
think of it, Isay ?” 

“That Venus smiled upon his nativity, sire,” replied 
Ruggieri, with a profound inclination of his head. “ Lit- 
ule is due to himself—much to the celestial influences. 
| He is predestined to success. By Nostradamus! ’t is 
fortunate for your majesty that you are not placed in a 
similar predicament with our Mask. Had your affec- 
tions been fixed upon the same damsel with Crichton, 
I fear even your chance, sire, would have been a slight 
one.” 

“ Sang-Dieu!” exclaimed Henri, “ they are all of one 
opinion. These are Chicot’s sentiments exactly. Mark 
me, Ruggieri. As concerns Esclairmonde, I have my 
own designs. In this matter of the Geloso, thou and 
thy Mask may calculate upon my countenance: in re- 
turn, I shall require thy assistance, should any unfore- 
seen obstacles present themselves. As to Crichton, we 
will leave him to the vigilance of our sister Marguerite. 
A hint will suffice with her, She will save us a world 
of trouble. In affairs of gallantry, we shall see whether 
even the Admirable Crichton can cope with Henri de 
Valois.” 

Ruggieri shrugged his shoulders. 

«Tis vain to struggle with the stars, sire. Che 
sara, sara.” 

“But the stars say not that Esclairmonde shall be 
| his—eh, abbe?” 

“ His destiny is a proud one,” replied Ruggieri; “ that 
at least they have foretold.” 

At this moment Du Halde approached, announcing 
“her majesty Catherine de Medicis and the Demoiselle 
Esclairmonde.” 

Both were unmasked. 


> 











CHAPTER II. 
ESCLAIRMONDE. 

‘La reine-mere avoit ordinairement de fort belles et honor- 
ables filles, avec lesquelles tous les jours en son antichambre on 
conversoit, on discouroit, on devisoit, tant sagement et tant 
modestement que l’en n’eust osé faire autrement.” 

Braxtome—Dames Illustres. Discoure I. 

“Un roi qui s’amuse est un roi dangereux.”—Vicor Hugo. 

Henri IlI., though perfectly heartless, was the politest 
monarch in the world. With all the refined courtesy 
of manner, therefore, for which he was so eminently 
distinguished, he gracefully advanced towards Esclair- 
monde, and, as she tendered to him her homage, he gal- 
lantly raised her hand to his lips, and, with his most 
captivating smile, proceeded to eulogise her beauty in 
those soft periods of adulation which kings know so well 
how to turn, and no king better than Henri—exerting 
himself so well to relieve her cmbrrrassment that his 
efforts were not Jong unsuccessful. ‘To a monarch’s at- 
tention, indeed, few female hearts are insensible. 

Startled at the sight of the astrologer, for whose un- 
bidden appearance at the féte she felt unable to account, 
and who in vain, by sundry significant gestures, sought 
to convey to her some notion of his errand to the 
Louvre, Catherine de Medicis, ever suspicious of her 
confidants, could not—or would not—be made to com- 
prehend his hints; but, regarding him with a look of dis- 
pleasure during the brief ceremonial of presentation, 
she motioned him aside, as soon as etiquette permitted 
her, and proceeded to question him as to the cause of 
his presence. Secing his lynx-eyed mother thus occu- 
pied, Henri, not slow to profit by the opportunity which 
her present distraction afforded him of assailing the heart 
of her lovely maid of honour—proffered Esclairmonde 
his hand, and gently drew her towards the deep embra- 
sure of one of the magnificent windows, where they 
might converse uncbserved. 

Though not habitually sincere in his expressions of 
admiration, we must, upon this occasion, acquit Henri of 
any attempt to dissemble. He was greatly struck—as, 
indeed, he could not fail to be—with the surpassing love- 
liness of Esclairmonde. Accustomed to the blaze of 
beauty by which his court was encircled—with a heart 
little susceptible of any new emotion, and with a dispo- 
sition to judge somewhat too nicely each attribute of 
female perfectiun—he could not help admitting, that not 
only were the charms of Esclairmonde without parallel, 
but that there was no point, either of her countenance 
or person—or, what was of equal importance in his eyes, 
of her aétire, which his critical eye did not pronounce to 
be faultless, 

Alas! how inadequate are mere wards to convey a 
notion of the beauty we would wish to portray. The 
creation of the poet’s fancy fades in the evanescent 
colouring he is compelled to employ. The pen cannot 
trace what the pencil is enabled so vividly to depict. It 
cannot accurately define the exquisite contour of the 
face ; neither can it supply the breathing hues of the 
cheek—the kindling lustre of the eye—the dewy gloss 
of the lip—or the sheen of the hair—be it black as the 
raven’s wing, or glowing as a sunbeam, or fleecy as a 
summer cloud. The imagination alone can furnish 
these details; and to the reader’s imagination we 
would gladly intrust the portraiture of Esclairmonde, 
venturing, however, to offer a few farther hints for his 
guidance. 

Imagine, then, features moulded in the most harmo- 
nious form of beauty, and chiseled with a taste at once 
softened and severe. The eyes are of a dark deep blue, 
swimming with a chastened tenderness. An inexpressi- 
ble charm reigns about the lips; and a slight dimple, in 
which a thousand Cupids might bask, softly indents the 
smooth and rounded chin. Raised from the brow, so as 

completely to display its snowy expanse, the rich auburn 
hair is gathered in plaits at the top of the head—crisped 
with light curls at the sides—ornamented with a string 
of pearls, and secured at the back with a knot of ribands, 
a style of head-dress introduced by the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart—from whom it derived its name, and then uni- 
versally adopted in the French court. The swan-like 
throat is encircled by a flat collar of starched muslin, 
edged with pointed lace. Rich purple velvet of Florence 
constitutes the material of the dress—the long and sharp 
bodice of which attracted Henri’s attention to the slen- 
der shape and distinctly defined bosom of the lovely 
demoiselle. 








——— 
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CRICHTON. 








In passing, we may remark, that the rage for the ex- 
cessively attenuated waist was then atits highest. Our 
tight-laced grandmothers were nothing to the wasp- 
shaped dames of the court of Catherine de Medicis. Fit- 
ting like acuiras, the corset was tightened around the 
shape till its fair wearer, if her figure happened to ex- 
ceed the supposed limits of gracefuiness, could scarcely 
gasp beneath the parasite folds—while the same prepos- 
terous sleeve which characterised the cavaliers of the 
period, likewise distinguished the dares. Nor had 
Esclairmonde neglected due observance of this beaaty- 
outraging mode, or, despite her personal attractions, she 
had hardly found favour in her sovereign’s eyes. These 
prodigious coverings of the arms, we are informed, were 
stuffed out and sustained by a huge pile of wool, and 
were of such amplitude and width that they would easily 
have contained three or four of our modern, and, by com- 
parison, moderately sized sleeves. Edged with pointed 
lace, starched like that of the collar, a ruff of muslin 
completed the gear of the arm. Around her neck was 
hung achain of bronze medallions, and a single pear- 
shaped pearl descended from the acute extremity of her 
stomacher. 

Tall and majestic in figure, the carriage of Esclair- 
monde was graceful and dignified ; and, as he contem- 
plated her soft and sunny countenance, Henri thought 
that, with one solitary exception, he had never beheld 
an approach to its beauty. That exception was Mary 
of Scotland, whose charms, at the period when she was 
united to his elder brother, Francis the Second, had 
made a lively impression on his youthful heart, some 
sense of which he still retained, and whose. exquisite 
lineaments those of Esclairmonde so much resembled 
as forcibly to recall their remembrance to his mind. ‘There 
was the same sleepy languor of the dark blue eye—the 
same ineffable sweetness of smile—the same pearly teeth 
displayed by that smile—the same pettit nez retroussé 
(that prettiest of all feminine features, and well meriting 
La Fontaine’s admiration— 


« Nez troussé, c’est une charme encore sclon mon sens, 
C’en est méme un des plus puissans—” 


though perhaps it may evidence a slight tendency to 
coquetry on the part of the owner)—the same arched 
and even brow—in short, there were a hundred traits 
of resemblance, which Henri was not slow to discover. 
In a few minutes he became desperately in love—that 
is, as much in love as aking could be under the circum- 
stances, and, moreover, such a blasé king as Henri. 

«“ By Cupidon! belle Esclairmonde,” said he, still re- 
taining possession of her hand, “ we are half disposed 
to charge our mother with léze-majesté in having so long 
denied us the gratification we now experience in wel- 
coming to our mask the loveliest of our guests. Mort- 
Dieu! ardent admirer as she knows we are of beauty, 
her majesty’s omission savours of positite cruelty ; nor 
should we so readily have overlooked the fault, did not 
our present satisfaction in some degree reconcile us to 
our previous disappointment.” 

“Your majesty attaches more importance to the cir- 
cumstance than it merits,” returned Esclairmonde, gently 
endeavouring to disengage her hand. “ Flattered as I 
am by your notice, it is an honour to which I had no 
pretension to aspire.” 

“Tn faith, not so, fair demoiselle,” replied the king. 
«« Beauty has a claim upon our attention to which all 
other recommendations are secondary. We were no 
true Valois, were it otherwise. You will not refuse me 
your hand at the banquet,” added he, in a lower tone, 
and with an empressement of manner which could not 
be mistaken. ‘The colour mounted to’ Esclairmonde’s 
cheeks. 

“Sire!” returned she, with a thrill of apprehension, 
“ my hand is at your disposal.” 

« But not your heart?” asked the king, in an impas- 
sioned whisper. 

Esclairmonde trembled. She saw at once the danger 
of her position, and she summoned all her firmness to 
her assistance. 

“Sire!” replied she, with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and in a tone which struggled to be firm, “ my 
heart is not my own. It is devoted to another.” 

“ Mort-Dieu!” exclaimed the king, unable to control 
his displeasure. “ You avow it—you love——” 
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“T said not so, sire.” 

«“ How !—and devoted to another ?” 

“T am betrothed to Heaven: my destiny is the 
cloister.” 

“Ts that all?”’ said Henri, recovering his composure. 
“T half suspected there were other ties that bound you 
to earth. But a cloister—no, no—this must never be, 
mignonne.” 

« Your majesty will not oppose Heaven's inclinations,” 
replied Esclairmonde. 

“TI will not oppose my own,” rejoined Henri, gaily ; 
“the sacrifice were too great. No monastery shall 
entomb so fair a saint as thou while I can hinder it. 
Heaven, I am assured, has no inclination to rob us of 
the treasures it has blessed us withal. Such gifts are 
not lightly bestowed, nor should they be heedlessly 
thrown away; and I shall fulfil a duty devolved upon 
me, in preventing such an immolation at the shrine of 
mistaken zeal, as would be your imprisonment in a 
cloister. If the resolution proceed from the queen our 
mother, our authority shall be interposed to restrain her 
intention—for, by our lady! I cannot believe that you, 
child, have any such dissatisfaction with the world as to 
wish to withdraw yourself from it, when its gayest pros- 
pects are opening before your view; when your path is 
strewn with flowers; and when all the chivalry of France, 
with their monarch at their head, are eager to contend 
for your smiles.” 

“Tt is your royal mother’s will that I accept it,” re- 
plied Esclairmonde, timidly glancing at Catherine de 
Medicis, who, still engaged in deep conference with the 
astrologer, was too much absorbed to observe her look. 
“From her majesty’s resolves there is no alternative. I 
am her dependent: she will dispose of me as she may 
see fitting.” 

« But not without our concurrence,” returned the king; 
“the which we shall be slow to grant. Mort-Dieu !— 
her majesty trifles with our sceptre till she fancies that it 
is her own hand that sways it. We must convince her 
to the contrary. How she can have entertained a notion 
so absurd as to think of burying one of the loveliest of 
her attendants within the gloom of a convent, passes our 
comprehension. Had it been our queen Madame Louise 
de Vaudemont, who ever carrics a missal within her 


and masses, has no particular fanaticism, should contem- 
plate an act so preposterous, seems unaccountable. Mor- 
bleu! she must have some motive.” 

“Her majesty has no motive of which I am aware, 
save zeal in the cause of her religion.” 


reasons lie not on the surface. 
you need no longer apprehend her interference. 


the vows which will bind you wholly to Heaven, to the 
neglect of all on earth.” 

“ My lips shall never utter them,” said Esclairmonde, 
with earnestness ; “ but I cannot—dare not, accept this 
boon from you, sire.” 

«“ And why not, ma mie ?” 

“ Monarchs bestow not favours without anticipation of 
requital—J can make no requital.” 

“ You can, at least, requite me with a smile,” 
Henri, tenderly. 

“ Upon my knees, sire,” replied Esclairmonde, “ would 
I thank you for the precious boon you promise me, would 
thanks suffice; but I feel they would not. I cannot mis- 
understand your looks, Gratitude, devotion, loyal affec- 
tion towards your majesty, will ever influence my bosom ; 
but not Jove, except such as a subject should feel towards 
her sovereign. My life—my destiny is at your disposal ; 
but seek not my heart, sire, which is neither mine to be- 
stow, nor yours to solicit.” 


said 


“ to whose keeping have you intrusted it ?” 

“The question is ungencrous—unworthy of your 
majesty. 

“You need not answer it, then,” returned the king; 
“the rather,” added he, with a meaning smile, “ that 
the secret is ours already. Few whispers breathed within 
these walls, fail to reach our ears ; nor were those of the 
Admirable Crichton so low as to escape our attention. 
Ha—Demoiselle, are we wrong ?” 

“ Sire !” 
«“ Nay, tremble not, child; I betray no confidences. 





“If not your own,” said Henri, somewhat maliciously, | 











gibeciére, we could have understood it; but, that our | 
mother, who, though zealous as ourselves at her vespers | 


“ So it may appear to you, mignonne ; but our mother’s | 
Be they what they may, | 
Unless | 
prompted by your own inclinations, you will never utter | 


There is one person, however, against whom I must put 
you upon your guard. You know her not as well as I 
do—Fate grant you never may.” 

“To whom does your majesty allude ?” asked Esclair- 
monde, with an expression of uneasiness. 

“Can you not guess ?” 

“« Nay, sire.” 

“Have you no suspicion? Does not your heart 
prompt you? T’faith, you are not so much taken with 
this Crichton as I imagined, or else, which I can scarce 
believe, you have little jealousy in your composition ?” 

« Of whom would your majesty have me entertain a 
feeling of jealousy? Against whom would you put me 
on my guard ?” 

« Whom see you yonder—the star queen of the revel, 
round whom all the lesser orbs revolve—who attracts all 
within her sphere, and whosheds, as such stars generally 
do, her rays on all alike ?” 

“Your majesty’s sister, Madame Marguerite de Va- 
lois ?” 

“Precisely; and it is of Aer we counsel you to 
beware.” 

“TI do not understand you.” 

“ Moit-Dieu! that is strange. We are sufficiently ex- 
plicit. You don’t mean to say, that in alluding to 
Crichton’s amourette with our sister Marguerite, we tell 
you any thingnew? Why the whole court rings, or did 
ring, with it; for, in fact, the scandal is somewhat stale, 
and no one now concerns himself about it. Our sister 
changes her gallants so often that her constancy is the 
only thing which excites a moment’s marvel. A short 
while ago, it was Martigues—then La Mole (per Hya- 
cinthas)—then le beau Saint-Luc—then Monsieur de 
Mayenne, ‘ bon compagnon, gros et gras, as our brother 
Henri of Navarre calls hin—then Turenne, a caprice— 
then Bussy D’Amboise, a real passion. After Bussy, 
appeared Crichton, who, having disarmed D’Amboise, 
till that time deemed invincible in the duel, became the 
reigning favourite—making the grand corollary to these 
pleasant premises. So the affair stands at present. How 
long it is likely to continue, rests with you to deter- 
mine. Marguerite will never brook a rival; and can 
you suffer him you love to be the slave—the minion of 
another ?” 

“T knew it not. And does he—does the Seigneur 
Crichton—aspire to her affections ?”’ 

Henri smiled. 

“He has deceived you,” said he, after an instant’s 
pause, during which time he intensely watched the work- 
ings of her countenance. 

“ He has, indeed,” replied she, with a look of anguish. 

“ Forget him.” 

“T will try to do so.” 

“ Nay, more—revenge is in your power. 
demands it. ‘The game isin your hand. 
king against his queen.” 

“ Never.” 

“ The cloister, then, awaits you.” 

«T will die, rather.” 

“ How 7” 

“] will never accept the veil.” 

“ What is this? You have no scruples of conscience. 
Pshaw! the adopted of Catherine de Medicis a heretic— 
it cannot be.” 

“Tt is enough, that I am prepared to die.” 

“You still cling to life, demoiselle—to hope—to love.” 

“TI cling to heaven, sire—in God alone is my sup- 
port.” 

« Then why decline the veil ?” 

Esclairmonde replied not. 

“Ha! this hesitation. My suspicions, I fear, were 
not unfounded. You are not led away by the damna- 
ble doctrines of those arch impostors, Luther, Zuinglius, 
and Calvin? You are not the dupe of their miserable 
heresies? You have not compromised your salvation, 
demoiselle ?” 

“T would rather hope I have secured it, sire,” replied 
Esclairmonde, meckly. 

“ Speak!” excluimed Henri, after 2 muttered ave. 
“ Say it is not so.” 

“It is so,” replied Esclairmonde, firmly. 

« What! you avow yourself: 24 

“ T am a protestant.” 

“ Damnation !” ejaculated Henri, recoiling, telling his 
beads, and sprinkling himself with perfume from one of 
the flacons at his girdle. “ A protestant, mort-Dieu! I 
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shall expire—a heretic in our presence! It is an affront 
to our understanding—and the girl is so pretty too— 
! Indulgentiam absolutionem et 
Domine !” continued he, devoutly 
crossing himself. “I am stricken with horror—pah ! 
Ab omni phantasia et nequitia vel versutia diabolice 
fraudis tibera me, Domine 4 And he recited another 
paternoster, performing a fresh aspersion, after which he 


Diable remissionem 


peccatorum tribiue, 


udded, with more composure—* Luckily, no one has 
overheard us. It is not too late to recant your errors, 
Recall those silly words, and I will endeavour to forget 
them.” 

“ Sire,” replied Esclaiimonde, calmly, “I cannot recall 
I am of the faith of which I have 
I reject all other 
In that 


what I have asserted. 


already avowed myself a member. 
creeds save that which I delieve to be the truth. 
I will live—in that, if need be, die.” 

«“ Your words may prove prophetic, demoiselle,” re- 
turned Henri, witha sneer. “ Are you aware of the peril 
in which this mad avowal of your opinions might place 
you?” 

" «Tam prepared to meet the doom which, in the same 
cause, made martyrs of my father and all my family.” 

“ Tush!—your heretics are ever stubborn. This ac- 
counts for your non-compliance with my wishes. How- 
ever,” muttered he, “I shall not give up the point thus 


readily, nor, for a scruple or so in point of conscience, | 
Besides, I temember I have an | 


balk my inclinations. 
indulgence from his holiness, Gregory XII, providing 


for such a contingency as the present. Let me tee, it 
runs thus: For an affair with a Huguenot, twelve ad- | 
ditional masses per week, to be continued for three | 


weeks; item—a rich coffer for the Sacristy of the Inno- 
cents; item—a hundred rose-nobles for the Ursulines, 
and a like sum for the Hieronymites; item—a procession 
with the Flagellants. And then I have the condonation 
of his holiness. The penance is light enough, and were 
it more severe, I would willingly incur it. "Tis strange— 
a Hugue not per jue in the Louvre—this must be enquired 
into. Our mother must be in the secret. Her mystery— 
her caution—proclaim her acquaintance with the fact, 
We will enquire into it at our leisure, as well as investi- 
gate all particulars of this sirl’s story. A Huguenot! 
Mort-Dicu! From whom,” added he, addressing Es- 
cl 1irmonde, “did you derive these ubominable doctrines, 
demoiselle 1” 

« Your majesty will excuse my answering that ques- 
tion.” 

« As you please, mignonne. This is ne ither the time 
nor the place to enforce a reply. Your story and your 
conduct alike perplex me—no matter, time will unravel 
the affair. Now As yet I have 
approached you as an humble suitor, desirous in that 
I now resume the king, 


mark me, demoiselle. 


capacity to win your regard, 
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“ Behold the brand of beauty toss’d ! 
See how the motion does dilate the flame! 
Delighted Love his spoils does boast, 
And triumph—in this game.” 
Watter. 


“ Ma foi, we lose time here,” said the king. “ Nota 
word, demoiselle—as you value your life or his, of our 
converse, to Crichton—should he still, as it is not un- 
likely, make his appearance at our revel. Resume your 
mask, and maintain your composure. Soh, ’t is well.” 

Though scarcely able to command herself, Esclair- 
monde, in compliance with the king’s request, placed her 
violet-coloured mask upon her face, and yielded, not with- 
out a shudder, ber hand. 

As they issued from the recess in which their con- 
versation had taken place, the jester Chicot advanced 
towards the monarch. 

“ What wouldst thou, gossip?” said Henri. “Thy 
sapient countenance is charged with more than its usual 
meaning.” 

«A proof I am neither in love nor drunk, compére,” 
replied Chicot ; “ as in either case our family resemblance 
becomes the stronger, your majesty being always either 
the one or the other, and not unfrequently both. The 
superabundance of my meaning, therefore, you will lay 
to the charge of my sobriety and discretion.” 

“ What may this flourish portend ?” 

«“ What the crier proclaims in the market-place—news, 
gossip—news.” 

“ Good or bad 7” 

“ Bad to you—good to your partner.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because what you both expected, has come to pass: 
she will be gratified—your highness dissatisfied.” 

“ Ah—bah !—this jesting is ill-timed.” 

“Then it is in keeping with your majesty’: love- 
making.” 

“ Be silent, sirrah, or say what brings thee hither.” 

«“ What shall be done to the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to hononr?’ 

« And who is the man, gossip ?” 

«“ He who threatens, more than Henri of Lorraine, or 
Henri of Navarre, or Philip of Spain, or, despite the 
salique-law, your royal mother, to depose you, sire—see 
how your loyal subjects quit your side. If your majesty 
decline the office, permit the Demoiselle Esclairmmonde to 
offer him welcome.” 

“Ha! I begin to comprehend thee. Is it he our uni- 
versity hath nicknamed the Admirable Crichton whom 


| thou wouldst announce 7” 


“IT took the precaution to warn your majesty of his 


| advent, as I would apprise a friend of a jealous husband’s 
| return,” 


and remind you that you are my subject—that your | 
her stupor by the mention of her lover’s name—* he 


life—your liberty—your person—are at my disposal ; 
nor shall I forget the interests of vour soul, in which 
good office I may call in the assistance of some of my 
most zealous ecclesiastics. 
you must thank your own perversity. My wish is to be 
lepient. Obedience is all I require. Till midnight, 
therefore, I give you to reflect. On the one hand, you 
will weigh my favour—my protection—my love, for I 
still love you: on the other, Crichton’s infidelity—a 
cloister—perchance a darker dvom. Make your own 


election. After the banquet, 1 shall expect your an- 


swer. 

“ My answer will still be the same,” returned Eselair- 
monde. 

At this moment, a loud clapping of hands was heard 
at the further end of the hall, and the music replied to 
the acclamations in loud and joyous strains. ‘l’o Es- 
clairmonde the notes sounded wild and dissonant, and 
the laughing buzz of gaiety pealed like the din of some 
infernal concourse. ‘The glittering saloon, and its gay 
and ever-changing throng of masks and revellers, vanish- 
ed from her sight, and before her, like a ghastly vision, 
rose the cowled inquisitors, the stern and threatening 
judges, the white-robed sisterhood, in whose presence she 
seemed to stand with hair unbound—her veil thrown 
across her eyes. She shrank as for protection, and re- 
covered her senses only to encounter the leering and 
libertine gaze of Henri. 

Again the music sounded joyously, and the torches of 
the bransle being lighted, the giddy dancers passed them 
in a whirl of flame, 
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If my measures appear harsh, | 





| “ the caution we have given you. 


“Crichton!” exclaimed Esclairmonde, ruused from 


here! May I crave your permission to rejoin her ma- 
jesty 

«“ By no means, mignonne,” replied Henri, coldly. 
“ We would not deprive you of the pleasure of witness- 
ing our interview with this phenix of schoolmen. You 
will, therefore, remain near us—and neglect not,” added 
he, in a tone only caleulated for Esclairmonde’s hearing, 
You shall have proof 
enough of his inconstancy anon. Messeigneurs—” 


| added he aloud, addressing the lords in attendance— 





“approach, The victor of the university is at hand. It 
is not often that it falls to a king’s lot to number a scho- 
lar among his courtiers. You may remember, messeig- 
neurs, in our last tourney, and at the after combat of the 
wild beasts, we foretold Crichton’s distinction. He has 
distinguished himself, but in a way we least expected. 
We promised him a boon—to-night we will redeem our 
royal pledge. Joyeuse, bid her majesty of Navarre at- 
tend upon us. To her, no doubt, our welcome will pos- 
sess peculiar interest. Madame, our mother, if your 
conference be ended with Ruggieri, your presence will 
lend additional grace to our reception. Be seated, we 
pray you. We would welcome the admirable Crichton 
as a king should welcome him.” 

Seating himself upon a richly-ornamented fauteuil, 
brought by his attendants, Henri was instantly encom- 
passed by his courtiers, who formed a brilliant semicircle 
around him. 

Catherine de Medicis, whose conference with the 
astrologer had been long since ended, remarked Henri’s 





attention to Esclairmonde with some dissatisfaction. Ac- 
customed, however, rather to encourage her son’s way- 
ward inclinations than to check them, (and therein lay 
the secret of her rule,) she allowed no expression of 
displeasure to escape her, but took her seat majestically 
by his side. Behind Catherine crouched Ruggieri, un- 
easily shuffling to and fro, with the glare and the shift- 
ing movement of a caged hyena. 

Nearer to the king, and clinging to his throne for 
support, was placed Esclairmonde, now almost in a state 
of distraction. 

Chicot familiarly reclined himself at his sovereign’s 
feet, with his marotte in hand, and Henri’s long-eared, 
large-eyed favourite on his knee, its pensile tresses 
sweeping the floor. Poor Chatelar! As the gentle ani- 
mal submitted to his caress, Henri thought for an in- 
stant of her from whom he had received him as a sister’s 
remembrance—he thought of Mary of Scotland—of her 
captivity—of her charms,—and of Esclairmonde’s strange 
resemblance to her—and this brought back the whole 
tide of passion. 

«« Singular—most singular,” mused he. “ Would she 
had been a Jewess or a Pagan! There might then have 
been some hope of her—but a Huguenot—ouf!” 

—<=>>— 


CHAPTER IIL 


HENRI III. 
* Don Carlos.—A genoux, duc! recois ce collier—sois fidele !— 
Par Saint Etienne, duc, je te fais chevalier.” 
Victor Hugo. Hernani, Acte IV’. Scene VI. 


Crichton’s arrival at the revel had created a sensation 
throughout the room. His brilliant achievements at the 
university, which, coupled with his gallant and chival- 
rous and any thing but scholastic character, excited 
universal astonishment, formed the chief topic of con- 
versation, and every body expressed his surprise as to 
the time when he acquired that wondrous store of eru- 
dition which had confounded all the wisdom, and per- 
plexed the subtlest dialecticians in the !and. ‘That he 
had it by intuition, was the prevailing opinion. How 
else could he have attained such boundless information ? 
He was seen at the chase, the hall of arms, the carousal, 
the féte of yesterday ; at all and each of which places 
it was observed that he entered with more zest into the 
spirit of the scene, and pursued the “ passing Cynthia 
of the minute” with more complete abandonment, than 
any one who had been present with him. In short, he 
had been every where but where he might be supposed 
to be, alone and in his study. He had been the life of 
every thing—dashing at all, and succeeding in all; re- 
jecting nothing in the whole round of pleasurable amuse- 
ment—now swayed by the smile of beauty—now 
attracted by the beck of the gamester, whose dice seem- 
ed obedient to his will, with such skill did he handle the 
box—now pledging toast for toast with the votary of 
Bacchus, whose glowing cups seemed to have for him 
no inebriation. He had been all this, and more; and 
yet this reckless, heedless voluptuary, who pursued enjoy- 
ment with an intensity of zeal unknown even to her 
most ardent followers, had excelled the learned and la- 
borious denizens of wisdom’s chosen retreat. 

All this was incomprehensible. There was only one 
way of solving the riddle, and to that the superstition of 
the age disposed almost every one to attach credence. A 
mind so over-informed—a person so richly gifted—could 
only have become so by knowledge wrested from un- 
earthly powers. He must be the German Doctor Faust, 
endowed with perpetual youth, or the fantastical phy- 
sician, Hieronymus Cardan, revisiting earth for a new 
term; or Paracelsus, or, perchance, the great magician, 
Cornelius Agrippa himself, as his black dog answered 
exactly to Paul Jovius’s description of the huge necro- 
mantic poodle which accompanied that dread sorcerer, 
and which had not been heard of since it plunged head- 
long into the Soane. 

This conclusion was somewhat negatived by Crich- 
ton’s notorious and undeniable religious observances ; 
but it at least served to invest his character with mys- 
tery, and consequently with fresh interest. Every body 
likes the marvellous ; and in the sixteenth century peo- 
ple raved about it. Politics and religion, which were 
then (even more than in these days) so intimately 
mixed up together that the consideration of the one 
necessarily involved that of the other, were left undis- 
cussed by the statesmen who were occupied in can- 
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vassing the character of Crichton. If a cavalier adverted 
to a duel, it was one in which Crichton had figured 
either as principal or second. If a gallant commenced 
a flirtation, he found his inamorata’s miad occupied with 
the prevailing idea. Nothing was talked of, or regarded, 
but what had some reference, direct or indirect, to Crich- 
ton. 

As he delayed his appearance, every one became 
feverish with impatience. Nothing went on as it ought 
to do—never had ball at the Louvre.been known to be 
so dull, Even the flirtations wanted spirit—“He is 
shockingly late,” said one. “I begin to be apprehensive 
he will not come at all,” said another. “ Don’t think of 
such a thing,” said a third. “ Take my word for it, he 
will be here anon,” rejoined a fourth speaker, the Abbe 
de Brantome ; “ your meteors always rise late.” And 
so it proved. Just as Crichton was given up, he ar- 
rived. 

All was animation in an instant. The report flew 
along the saloon on wings swifter than those of scandal. 
« He is arrived,” was echoed from mouth to mouth. The 
songsters were deserted, though the band was Cathe- 
rine’s choicest Italian company—the ballette was aban- 
doned, though it had only just commenced—though the 
danseuses were the most graceful imaginable, and a 
moitie nues—a great recommendation in those days as 
in our own—the bransle-de-flambeau was neglected, 
though the perfumed torches had reached the point when 
their blaze makes one giddy whirl of many-coloured 
flame—the stately pavanne broke into a quick move- 
ment—the grave pazzameno lost all bounds—the com- 
motion became general—the infection irresistible. Eyes, 
brighter than the jewels of their wearers, rained their 
influence upon Crichton as he passed, and odorous 
bouquets fell at his feet as if they had dropped like 
manna from the skies. Human nature could not resist 
homage so flattering, and Crichton appeared for an in- 
stant almost overpowered by it. 

The same richness of taste which characterised Crich 
ton’s costume of the morning, distinguished his evening 
attire. He wore no mask—nor, what was then gene- 
rally adopted, a toque or cap with a panache of gay- 
coloured feathers—neither had he assumed any garb of 
character or fancy. His dress was a rich suit of white 
satin slashed with azure, the just-au-corps and chausses 
of which fitted without a crease to the modeled limbs. 
Having divested himself moreover of his Spanish cloak 
and plumed cap in the hall of entrance, nothing inter- 
fered with the exact display of his symmetrical person ; 
and as, with a step elastic and buoyant as that of the 
winged Mercurius, yet withal majestical, with figure 
well poised, he passed through the crowded groups, he 
appeared like one of those shapes of super-human grace 
and beauty which have started almost into existence from 
the spirit-breathing pencil of Retsch. 

Not a trace of the fatigue which might be supposed 
to be incident to his prolonged intellectual conflict and 
exertions, was discernible in his proud, steadfast features. 
High emotions were stamped upon his lofty brow—but 
his countenance was radiant—and a smile sat upon his 
lip. With a chivalrous and courteous grace, he returned 
the manifold congratulations and compliments that were 
showered upon him, neither appearing to avoid nor yet 
to court attention, but essaying, as speedily as he might, 
tov pass on in the direction of the king, who, as the 
reader is aware, was seated at the upper end of the grand 
saloon. While he thus thridded his course, new ex- 
clamations of admiration resounded on all hands, and, as 
the spectators followed his god-like figure, fresh in its 

youthfulness and apparently inexhaustible vigour, many 
reflections were made as to whether mere humanity could 
ever be so perfect. 

Presently Du Halde made his appearance; and, sen- 
sible that all eyes were upon him, that mirror of court- 
liness and etiquette performed his task to admiration. 
The announcement was quite a scene in its way. 

Upon Henri’s intimation being made known, a new 
impetus was given to the assemblage. In vain the al- 
most bewildered Du Halde raised high his fleur-de-lis- 
covered rod of office. In vain he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and made the most pathetic remonstrances, and to 
remonstrances added entreaties, and to entreaties threats. 
The tide would not be repressed ; but, like that of the 
scholars of the morning, pressed forward, quite resolved, 
it would seem, to be present at Crichton’s audience with 
heking. Deference, however, for their sovereign’s pre- 





of his majesty, from advancing further. The royal 
guard of halberdiers, pages, and lackeys, placed them- 
selves in front, and thus was instantly formed a dense 
phalanx of cavaliers and dames of every age and rank— 
including the magnates of the hierarchy and the state, 
in the proudest attire of their orders, or in mask or do- 
mino, or other quaintly-devised array. 

The clamour subsided, as, preceded and announced 
by Du Halde, Crichton presented himself to the king, 
and made a graceful and profound obeisance. ‘The mu- 
sic also ceased, there being no longer any reason for its 
continuance. The distant minstrel strained his neck to 
gaze at what was going forward in the royal circle, and 
the attendant at the refreshment table took the oppor- 
tunity of pledging his companions in a brimmer of 
Cyprus. 

Meanwhile the royal group had been increased by the 
arrival of the lovely Marguerite de Valois, and her 
scarcely less lovely maids of honour, La Torigni Fran- 
cois de Muntmorenci, surnamed La Belle, La Fosseuse, 
and La Rebours; the two latter of whom have been 
immortalised by Sterne, in his luculent chapter on 
«“ Whiskers ;” and who, subsequently to our narrative, 
contributed to the list of beauties to whom the Grand 
Alcandre (Henry IV.) accorded his favours. 


The Queen Louise, with her discreet dames, had just | 





withdrawn, it having been whispered to her majesty that | 


her august spouse had betrayed symptoms of a new pas- 
sion. 


Henry III. was wholly unprepared for, and not alto- | 
| est guerdon of knightly enterprise.” 


gether pleased with, the rapturous demonstrations of his 
court’s admiration of Crichton; but he was too much 
of an adept in simulation, too deeply versed in his mo- 
ther’s Machiavelian principles, to suffer any indication 
of displeasure to escape him. On the contrary, he re- 


— 2 


upon the shoulder, added, “ [n the name of God and of 
our lord and patron Saint Denis, we create thee, James 
Crichton, knight commander of the holy and honourable 
order of the Saint Esprit! We do not say, support its 
statutes and maintain its splendour without spot. That 
were needless. The name of Crichton is sufficient to 
preserve its glory untarnished.” 

Universal acclamations followed this gracious act of 
the monarch. 

Crichton was not unmoved by this distinguished mark 
of Henri’s favour; and the tone of voice in which his 
reply was delivered plainly bespoke his emotion. 

“ Your majesty has bestowed upon me,” said he, “a 
boon which I should have esteemed more than adequate 
reward for long and zealous service, or for highest de- 
sert. But as I can call to mind no such service, can dis- 
cern no such desert, I must esteem myself wholly 
unworthy of your distinction. This consideration, how- 
ever, while it annihilates all fancied claim to honourable 
promotion, enhances my gratitude to your majesty. Not, 
as it is wont in ordinary cases, does the favour succeed 
the service. In this instance it precedes it; and we 
shall see whether gratitude prove not a stronger stimu- 
lant than interest or ambition. Devotion is all I can 
offer your majesty. I have a sword, and I dedicate it to 
your cause; blood, and it shall flow in your defence ; 
life, and it shall be laid down at your bidding. Emulative 
of your own great deeds at Jarnac and Montcontour, 
beneath your banner, sire—beneath the Oriflamme of 
France, it shall be my aim to make the holy and illus- 
trious order with which you have invested me the proud- 


“ We accept your devotion, Chevalier Crichton,” re- 
turned Henri. “ We rejoice in your professions, and, 


' by St. Michael! are as hanght of your love as was our 


ceived the laureled scholar with his blandest and most | 


deceptive smile, graciously extending his hand; and, 
apparently not content with this mark of his friendship, 
instantly after raised him from his kneeling posture, and, 
opening his arms, cordially embraced him. 


_ An irrepressible murmur of applause following this | 
act of gracious condescension, showed that Henri had 


not miscalculated its effect upon the enthusiastic minds 
of the spectators. 
could not be entirely insensible to the influence of the 


In fact, despite his malevolence, he | 


scene ; and, in common with all present, felt and recog. | 
nised the majesty and might of mind, and its wondrous | 


combination in the present case with personal advan- 
tages, sufficient in themselves to rivet the attention of 
all beholders. He knew that he was in the presence of 


one of the master spirits of the age; and, for an instant | 


forgetting Esclairmonde, half persuaded himself he was 
in reality the gracious monarch his courtiers conceived 
him to be. 

There was one, however, who viewed his conduct in 
a different light ; but she was mute. 

“ Vive le roi!—Vive notre bon Henriot !” cried Chi- 
cot, who had withdrawn himself on Crichton’s approach, 
addressing the Vicomte de Joyeuse, who stood near him, 
«“ The grande Rue Saint-Jacques appears to be the high 
road to his majesty’s favour. Henceforth we shall all 
become scholars, and I may exchange my fool’s bauble 
for a folio, my cock’s-comb for the cappa rotunda, and 


my surcoat for the prescribed tabaldi seu houssix longe | 


of the college of Navarre. How say you? [t is only a 
year or two since our dear Henriot took to the study of 
Latin in the grammar of Denon. It is never too late to 
learn; and if the good Pantagrucl propounded nine 
thousand seven hundred sixty and four conclusions, as 
his historian, Doctor Alcofribas, affirmeth, why should 
not I offer a like number for controversy ?” : 

“Nay, I see no reason to the contrary,” replied the 
vicomte. ‘Thy conclusions will, in all probability, be 
as intelligible and irrefragable as those of the sophists ; 
and, as extremes are said to meet, thou mayst be as near 
to Crichton as the line of intersection which divides the 
heights of folly from the depth of wisdom will permit. 
Meantime, pay attention to thy liege and master; for 
methinks he is about to bestow a gift on Crichton not 
unworthy of himself or of the accepter.” 

And so it proved. Commanding Crichton to kneel, 
Henri detached the lesser collar of the Saint Esprit from 
his throat, and placing the glittering badge around the 
scholar’s neck, unsheathed his sword from its crimson 
velvet scabbard, and striking him thrice with the blade 





good grandsire, Francois I., of the fellowship in arms 
of the fearless and reproachless Bayard. The cere- 
monial of your installation shall take place on Friday, 
within the church of the Augustines, where you will 
take the oath of the order, and subscribe to its statutes. 
After the solemnity, you will dine at the Louvre with 
the whole assembled fraternity of the knights command- 
ers, and, in the mean time, that nothing may be omitted, 
our treasurer will have it in charge to disburse to your 
uses our accustomed benefice of eight hundred crowns.” 

“Sire, your favours overwhelm me 

“Tut!” interrupted Henri, “ we would not be out- 
done by our subjects in the expression of our admiration, 
Besides,’ added he, smiling, “ our conduct. after all, may 
not be so disinterested as at first sight it would appear. 
Under any plea, we are glad to include within our newly- 
instituted and cherished order such a name as that of the 
Admirable Crichton—a name which reflects more lustre 
on us than our knighthood can confer upon it; and, as 
freely as it was made, we accept your pledge. We may 
anon take you at your word, and require a service at 
your hands.” 

“ You have but to name it, sire, and if—— 

“ Nay, we may ask too much,” replied Henri, with a 
gracious smile, 

«“ Ask my life—’tis yours, sire.” 

“We may ask more.” 

“ Your majesty can ask nothing that I will not at- 
tempt.” 

«“ Nothing you will refuse ?” 

«“ Nothing—by my sword I swear it!” 

“ Enough—we are well content.” 

As Henri spoke, a half stifled sob was heard proceed- 
ing from some one near him. The sound reached Crich- 
ton’s ears, and beat, he knew not why, like a presage of 
ill upon his heart. He half repented of his vow; but 
it was too late to recall it. 

Henri could scarce conceal his exultation. 

«“ We will no longer detain ovr guests,” said he ; 
“this audience must be dull work to them; and, in 
sooth, we are somewhat ennuyéed by it ourselves. Let 
the ballet proceed.” 

Accordingly, the king’s pleasure being made known 
the musicians instantly struck up a lively strain, the 
maskers dispersed to comment upon the scene they had 
witnessed, and the ball recommenced with more spirit 
than heretofore. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MEDICIS. 


CATHERINE DE 


ai par quelque tems faitconseience d’écrire 
Catherine de Medicis 


Voila pourquoi 
cet Echantillon de la vie et des actions d 
pource que cette femme est un natif tableau et exemplaire de 


ses deportemens publics, et de toutes sortes de vices 


tyra en 
en ses plus privés.’—Henri Erienne. Discours Merveiileux de 
lati Catherine de Medicis. 
“ Medicea Virago 
Imperat, usa dolis, artibus usa suis.” 
Pasquil recorded in the Journal of Henri 11f, 1585. 


‘ Par la mort-Dieu! Mon cher Crichton,” said Henri, 
in a languid tone, helping himself to some of the per- 
fumed confectionery which he carried in his escarcelle, 
“we are quite taken with the brilliancy and whiteness 
of your collar; we thought our own courtray gauderon- 
neurs inimitable, but your artist far exceeds our Flemish 
We are critical in these matters, you know 


pretenders, 
—Heaven having endued us with a taste fur costume.’ 

«“ By which the world has lost an inimitable tailor, and 
France gained an indifferent monarch,” whispered Chi- 
cot. “A poor exchange, your majesty. Would you 
but rule your kingdom as you govern your wardrobe, my 
liege, there is little doubt but you would cut out all sove- 
reigns, past, present, and to come.” 

«“ Peace, droll!” exclaimed Henri, bestowing a slight 
« But, as we live! this admir- 


souffet upon his jester. 
None 


able Scot exceedeth all our preconceived notions. 
of us can compete with him, messeigneurs, and yet we 
labour hard enough in our vocation.” 

“ True,” replied Chicot. “ Dum moliuntur—dum co- 
ntur, annus est. Your majesty will observe the pro- 
gress I have made in Terence. It is not for nothing that 
you have acquired the titles of ‘ Gauderonneur de Co- 
) votre Femme, et Mercier du Palais.” 


«“ Corbieu ! 


mnt 


Sate ol 
messieurs,” continued Henri, heedless of 
the interruption, and apparently struck with a bright 
idea, * we abandon fer ever our pet project, the plat 
‘ and direct you henceforth to asseme the 
collar a la Crichton ip 

«“ Your majesty will then do manifest injustice to your 
own invention,” said Crichton, “by so styling my poor 


Saint Jean, 


imitation ef your own surpassing original; and I pray 
of you, alter not the designation of a vestment which 
appears to have some importance in your eyes: let it 
him alone to whom the merit of the 
conception is due. I can 
belun., not to me; and no one would 


bear the name of 
hy no means consent to hold 
honours which 
think for an instant of disputing wit 
eminence which you 
the best-dressed prince of the politest and best-dressed 


your majesty the 





have so justly a tained, of being 


people in the univers ta 

You flatter me,” replied Henri, 
we must retain our opinion. And» 
pliment. Do not Jet us detain you, mon cher, ner you, 
messiet The Navar- 


roise is just struck up—that figure has always attraction 


smiling ; “ but still 
yw a truce to com- 
} 


rs—we know you love the dance. 


for our sister Marguerite ; pray ye, solicit the favour of 
her hand.” 
With a smile like a sunbeam, the royal Circe extended 





her hand to Crichton, as he advanced towards 





That smile weat like a dagger to the heart of 


monde. 
« An instant, madam,” said Crichton. «“ Ere I quit 
presence, I have a suit to prefer.’ 
“Say on,” replied Henri. 
«“ Were my intercession in your behalf needful, you 
should have it,” said Marguerite de Valois, « but your 
interest with the king our brother is greater than my 


his majesty’s 


own.” 
“Still let me have your voice, madame,” 
Crichton, “ for my solicitation refers to one of your own 


returned 


sex. 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Marguerite, in surprise. 

« You have, no doubt, heard of the affair of the Ge- 
loso this morning at the university ?”’ 

«“ The brave youth who preserved your life at the 
hazard of his own,” exclaimed Marguerite. “ Ah! how 
ean I sufficiently reward him !”’ 

“TI will tell you how to do so—that youth—that sup- 
posed Geloso sel 

« Well!” 

« Turns out to be a Venetian maiden in masquerade.” 

« A maiden !”’ ejaculated Marguerite; “ ah! this adds 
materixlly to the interest of the adventure. She must 
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have strong motives, methinks, to risk her life for you ; 
and it is for her you sue?” 

“ For her liberty—her life 

«“ The life of your preserver was, I heard, endangered 
by the assassin’s blow,” said Henri; “but how, or by 
whom, is the liberty of the girl, since such appears to be 
the sex of your deliverer, threatened !” 

« By the traitor, Ruggieri,” replied Crichton, sternly. 

“Traitor !” echoed Catherine de Medicis, starting to 
her feet, and fixing a glance upon Crichton like that of 
a lioness—* ha, consider well what you advance, messire 
—this pertains to us—Ruggieri a traitor !—to whom 1?” 

“ Tv his sovereign, madame—to the king, your son,” 
answered Crichton, resolutely returning Catherine’s 
gaze. 

« By notre dame! this concerns ws, it would seem,” 
said Henri. “ Nay, frown not, madame. Since his re- 
ported medication of our brother Charles’s beverage, we 
have ever misdoubted your astrologer; and, to speak 
truth, we wonder not at Crichton’s charges; for the 


” 








| through the bars of her cel! 


| shall repent your temerity !” 


| the girl if you will adventure again within our tower— 
| the sole ransom we shall exact for her—shall be your 
head.” 


| pressing Crichton’s hand tenderly ; “as you value my 
| love, say no more. 


| majesty’s threats,” added he, addressing Catherine de | 


| so deeply implicated 





| one here assembled; but which my acquaintance with 
| its cipher enables me to interpret. 


countenance of Ruggieri carries treason in each mystic 
and intricate wrinkle. But we are slow to anger, and 
will not judge him unheard. But first let us know more 
of the fair Geloso. How is she connected with Rug- 
gieri 7” 

“She is his prisoner, sire,’ replied Crichton, “ con- 
fined within the turret belonging to her majesty, near 
the Hotel de Soissons.” 

«“ With what intent!” asked Henri, with affected in- 
difference. 

« That, sire, I have yet to learn; I have myself pene- 
trated the turret—I have heard moans—I have seen her 


” 





«“ And you have dared to force your way thither !” 


exclaimed Catherine—* by my right hand, messire, you 


“ The girl risked her life for mine, madam—my head 
shall be the price of her deliverance.” 
“ We take you at your word, messire; you shall have 


** Beware—beware,” whispered Marguerite de Valois, 


See you not she smiles; one step 
more, and you tread upon your grave.” 

“{t matters not,” replied Crichton, withdrawing his 
hand from the clasp of the Queen of Navarre. “ Your 


Medicis, “ will hardly deter me from the execution of an 
enterprise in which my honour, net to say humanity, is 
9 

“ Ha! you brave us, messire.” 

«No, no,” said Marguerite, imploringly—“ he does 
not, mother.” 

“Ido not brave you, madame,” returned Crichton ; 
“IT but uphold the oppressed. My head be the penalty 
of iny failure.” 

“ Be it so,” answered Catherine, reseating herself. 

« And en attendant, Chevalier Crichton, you with- 


> 





draw the charge of treason which you preferred against 
Rogeieri?” said Henri. 

“ No, sire,”’ replied Crichton, “I accuse Cosmo Rug- 
gieri, Abbe of Saint Mahé, of high treason, and léze- 
inajesté against your royal person; of machinations | 
against the state, of which your majesty is the head; 
the which charges I will substantiate against him by 
proof unquestionable.” 

“By what proof!” demanded Henri. 

« By this scroll, sire, set forth in alchymical charac- 
ters; unintelligible it may be to your majesty, or to any 


This scroll, exhibit- 
ing a scheme for the destruction of your life, seized 
within Ruggieri’s retreat, upon his own table, with the 
traces of his own ink scarce dried upon it, furnishes 
proof incontrovertible of a dark conspiracy against your 
safety, of which this accursed astrologer is the chief in- 
strument. Let his person be secured, sire; and, difficult 
of comprehension as the mystic letters of this document 
may appear, I undertake to make them clear and evident 
as his guilt is black and damning, to the tribunal before 
which he shall be arraigned.” 

Henri looked for an instant irresolutely towards his 
mother. Ruggieri was about to cast himself at the king’s 
feet, but at a gesture from Catherine he remained sta- 








tionary, regarding Crichton with a scowl of bitterest 
animosity. 

« Your boasted powers of logic, Chevalier Crichton,” 
said the queen mother, “might have taught you, that 
from unsound premises false conclusions must needs be 
drawn. If you have no further proof against Ruggier; 
than that deduced from this document, your charge falls 
to the ground.” 

“ Not so, madam; this cipher implicates a higher 
power than Ruggieri.” 

“It does proceed from a higher source than that of 
Ruggieri,” replied Catherine ; “from a quarter no less 
exalted than ourselves. ‘That scroll is our contrivance.” 

«“ Yours, madam !” exclaimed Henri, in surprise. 

«“ You are aware of her majesty’s maxim, sire,” whis- 
pered Chicot— 


«<¢T] faut tout tenter et faire 
Pour son ennemi défaire.’ 


Here we have an exemplification of it.” 

“ Question us not further, my son,” returned Cathe- 
rine. ‘ Be assured that we watch over your interests 
with maternal solicitude ; and that if we work in dark- 
ness, we have only one aim—the maintenance of your 
glory and your power. Of that be satisfied. Hereafter 
you shall know the real purport of this sero. Leave 
the cares of rule to us.” 

“ Puero regnante, feminad imperante,” whispercé 
Chiecot. 

“ This hairbrained youth has marred one of our best 
laid plans,” continued Catherine, scornfully ; * but we 
pardon his indiscretion, for his zeal in your behalf, Henri. 
But let him use more cautionin future. Zeal over much 
becomes officiousness, and will as such be resented.” 

“The zeal you reprobate, madam,” replied Crichton, 
proudly, “ prompts me, at the peril, perhaps, of my life, 
to tell you, even you are the dupe of Ruggieri’s artifices. 
This scroll is not what you believe it to be.” 

«“ Hal” exclaimed Catherine. 

«“ From its tenour I am satisfied it is not the document 
he had your authority to prepare.” 

«“ Now, by our lady! this insolence passeth all en- 
durance,” cried Catherine, furiously. Henri, your sire 
would have hewed off his best knight’s spurs at the hee! 
ere your mother’s word had been doubted !” 

“ Do not irritate yourself, madam,” replied the king, 
coolly. “The Chevalier Crichton’s chief fault in your 
eyes appears to be his anxiety for our safety, the which 
we own we find it difficult to blame. Believe us, with 
all your subtlety, mother, you are Bo match for Ruggieri. 
And we would willingly hear our advocate out, ere we 
relinquish an investigation which appears to us to involve 
such important consequences to our safety.” 

Catherine grew pale, but she spoke with calmness. 
«“ Proceed, sir,” said she, addressing Crichton ; «the king 
wishes it. We will answer you.” 

«“'To prove to you, madam,” said Crichton, “ how 
much you have been deceived, I will ask you whether it 
was by your authority this image was prepared ?” 

And Crichton drew forth from his pourpoint a smal! 
waxen figure, so moulded as perfectly to represent the 
person of the king. 

«“ Par notre dame de Bon Secours,” stammered Henri, 
growing white, in spite of his rouge, with choler and 
allright, “ an image of ourself—ha!—” 

« Pierced with a poniard to the heart, sire,” replied 


| Crichton—“ Behold where the puncture is made !” 


“TI see it—I see it,” ejaculated Henri, « Ave Maria!” 

“Sire!” exclaimed Ruggieri, flinging himself at the 
king’s feet, “ hear me—hear me—” 

« Away, infidel dog!’ cried Henri, spurning Ruggieri 
from him ; “ thy touch is pollution.” 

Exclamations of horror burst from the group imme- 
diately around his majesty. Swords flashed from their 
scabbards; and had it not been for the interference of 
Catherine de Medicis, to whose knees the affrighted 
astrologer clung in mortal terror, he had perished upon 
the spot. 

«“ Back, messeigneurs!” exclaimed Catherine, rising 
and spreading her arms over Ruggieri ; ‘‘ strike him not 
—he is innocent—on your allegiance we charge you, 
sheathe your swords !” 

“« Be tranquil, gentlemen,” said the king, who had by 
this time collected himself. “ Par la mort-Dieu ! we will 
deal with this traitor ourselves. A waxen figure, for- 
sooth! Let us look at it nearer. By our faith! the 
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knave has caught our lineaments far better than our 
sculptor, Barthelemy Prieur !—this dagger plunged into 
the heart—we have felt a strange and unaccountable 
oppression in that region these three days. Is this ac- 
cursed image the handiwork of Ruggieri ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, sire,” replied Crichton. 

“Tis false, sire. I had no hand in its manufacture. 
By my salvation, I swear it,” ejaculated the affrighted 
astrologer. 

“Thy salvation!” echoed Chicot, with a scream of 
derision—“ ha! ha! thou hast long since lost all chance 
vf paradise! Rather swear by thy perdition, miscreant 
abbe.” 

“TI found it within his chamber,” said Crichton. 
“ Your majesty will treat this superstitious device with 
the scorn such a futile altempt against your safety merits. 
But this consideration will not relieve Ruggieri from the 
charge of treasonab!e practices against your life. For 
like attempts, La Mole and Coconnas were adjucged to 
the stake.” 

“« And by the stake he dies,” replied the king, “ if this 
offence be brought home to him. The question shall 
enforce the truth. After this, madam,” continued Henri, 
addressing his mother, “we think you will scarce seek to 
advocate further the conduct of your astrologer.” 

“ Were we satisfied of his guilt, assuredly not, my 
son,” returned Catherine. “ But what proof have we 
that the whole of this accusation is not a contrivance of 
this fair spoken Scot, to rid himself of a foe, for such he 
confesses Ruggieri to be.” 

“It is so,” replicd Ruggieri, «I will satisfy your ma- 
jesty of my innocence—and of Crichton’s motives for 
this accusation. Grant me but time.” 

“ T have said that a higher power than that of Rug- 
gieri was implicated in this matter,” returned Chrichton. 
« That power is—” 

“ Forbear!”’ cried Ruggieri, “lead me to the rack ; 
but utter not that name ; you know not what you would 
do.” 

« Villain {” exclaimed Crichton; “ you find I am too 
well acquainted with your crimes. I have read the 
secrets of your heart. I would confront you with him 
you have betrayed. Would he were here to confound 
you with his presence !” 

“ He is here,” replied a masked figure, stepping sud- 
denly forward. 

“ The Mask!” exclaimed Crichton. 

“« As we live, our Mask in person !” said Henri. “ We 
begin to have some insight into all this mystery.” 

A momentary pause succeeded, during which no one 
spoke. ‘The Mask at length broke silence. 

« The charge you have brought against Ruggieri, Che- 
valier Crichton,” said he, sternly, “is false, unfounded, 
and malicious ; and that you have made it wilfully, and 
knowing it to be such, I will approve upon you by mortal 
combat ; to which, as Ruggieri’s voluntary champion, I 
here defy you.” 

« And will you undertake the felon Ruggieri’s defence? 
will you draw your sword in his behalf?” asked Crich- 
ton, with a look of incredulity and surprise. 

“ King of France,” saidthe Mask, dropping upon one 
knee before Henri, «I beseech your majesty to grant me 
right of combat a ouirance with all weapons and without 
favour against the Chevalier Crichton.” 

Henri hesitated. 

«“ Nay, my son,” replied Catherine, “ this is eur quar- 
rel—not Ruggieri’s—we are glad to find we have one 
sword ready to start from its scabbard in our behalf. You 
cannot refuse this appeal.” 

“You have our permission, then,’ 
“ yet—” 

“TI here, then, repeat my defiance,” interrupted the 
Mask, rising haughtily and hurling his glove to the 
ground—«I challenge you, Chevalier Crichton, to make 
good your accusation with your life.” 

«“ Enough,” returned Crichton ; “I accept your chal- 
Jenge, and I counsel you, sir, not to throw aside your 
mask when you draw your blade in a cause so infamous 
and debasing. I am well content that Ruggieri’s fate be 
left to the decision of my hand. Joyeuse,” continued he, 
“may I calculate upon your services in this matter ?” 

“ Most certainly,” replied the vicomte; “ but will not 
your adversary favour us with his name or title? Asa 
commander of the Saint Esprit, you are aware you can- 
not exchange thrusts with one of inferior rank.” 

“If J am satisfied, Monsieur le Vicomte,” replied the 


? returned Henri: 


fortune like the Chevalier Crichton will have little need | 
to take exceptions. We meet as equals only with our 
swords.” 

Saying which, the Mask disdainfully placed his un- 
gloved hand upon the hilt of his rapier. Crichton re- 
garded him fixedly for a moment. 

« Sir Mask,”’ said he at length, in a tone of cold con- 
tempt, “whoever you may be, and I have no desire to 
publish your incognito—whatever blood may flow in your 
veins, be it derived from prince or peer, I hold it cheap 
as water in the ignoble cause which you have espoused 
—and were you, base-born vassal as I believe you to be, 
proudly blazoned gentleman, and your quarrel the right, 
it would weigh more with me than noblest lineage o1 
loftiest heraldry. Cadet of fortune I am; nevertheless, 
even the royal Henri might cross swords with me with- 
out degradation. On either side my~ancestry is regal. 
My blood is that of the Stuart—my heritage an untar- 
nished name—my portion, a stainless sword. In God 
and Saint Andrew do I place my trust !” 

« Bravely spoken,” cried Saint Luc. 

“ You are satisfied of your antagonist’s rank ?” asked 
Joyeuse of Crichton. 

‘* We will answer for him ourselves,” said Henri. 

The vicomte raised the glove and thrust it in his 
girdle. 

« Whom may I have the honour of addressing as your 
second, seigneur!”’ asked Joyeuse, in a tone of con- 
strained courtesy. 

“ Ludovico di Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers and of Rothe- 
lais,” replied the Mask, haughtily. 

“Vive Dieu!” exclaimed the vicomte, “this is better 
than I anticipated ; Monsieur le Duc, I shall be delighted 
to confer with you on this duel.” 

At the mention of his name, the Due de Nevers, a | 
grave and stately nobleman, wearing the full insignia of 
the order of the Saint Esprit, stepped forward, in some 
astonishment; but, after having conversed an instant 
with the Mask, he advanced, and with a formal salutation 
took Crichton’s glove from the hand of the vicomte. 

“ Par la mort-Dieu! messeigneurs,” said Henri, “ we | 
had rather the whole science of astrology were exter- 
minated, together with all its idolatrous professors, than 
that you had given battle to each other upon grounds so 
frivolous, and for a cause so unworthy of your swords. 
However, since you will have it so, we will not oppose 
your inclinations. Let the combat take place at early | 
noon to-morrow, within the hall of arms, where our- 
selves and our immediate followers will attend. Our | 
pleasure, however, is, that in lieu of the duel with rapier 
and dagger, which, remembering the end of Caylus and 
Maugiron, we interdict, you break a lance together in the 
lists—on the issue of the third course let the astrologer’s 
fate depend. We will not have the life of a valiant 
cavalier, or of one dear to us, sacrificed in this worthless 
dispute. Meantime Ruggieri shall be placed under the 
safeguard of the walls of the chatelet to abide the issue 
of the encounter—and may God defend the right!” 

“ T will answer for Ruggieri’s attendance,” said Cathe- 
rine de Medicis. “Let him be escorted to our turret; 
we will place our own guard over him.” 

“ As you please, madam,” returned Henri ; “ but have | 
a care that you produce him at the lists.” 

“Fear us not, my son. He shall appear to-morrow.” 
«“ And now, seignetr, suffer me to say,” said the king, 
turning to the Mask—“ Mort-Dieu—vanished !” 

The figure had disappeared, 
“ Cousin of Nevers,” said the king, « a word—gentle- 
men, a little farther off, if you please. Nay, mignonne,” | 
added he, in a whisper to Esclairmonde, “ we have not 
yet done with you. This tiresome dispute has put you 
out of our head. Your turn will come presently+—nay, | 
mark that look! Does not that glance speak volumes !— 
Now, Monsieur le Duc, touching this Mask ;” and here 
Henri’s voice became inaudible, except to him whom he 
addressed, 

« And now for the Navarroise,” said Crichton, taking 
the hand of Marguerite de Valois. | 

«“T thought you had forgotten it,” replied the queen, | 
smiling. ‘But let us go. I am wearied of this crowd. 
We shall at least be alone in the dance.” 

And, all eyes following their majestic figures, they 
swept down the saloon. 

While this was passing, Catherine motioned Ruggieri 
to approach her. 
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Mask, haughtily, “ to waive that consideration, a cadet of| The astrologer threw himself at her feet, as if im- 


ploring compassion. 

“ We would question thee ere thou depart,” said she 
aloud, adding, in a whisper, “this combat must never 
take place.” 

“Tt must not,” returned the astrologer. 

«“ We will find means to prevent it. Give me the phial 
thou hast ever with thee—the aqua tuffania.” 

“That were too tardy, madam—this liquid you will 
find more efficacious. 
your majesty to the Prince of Conde was not more sud- 
denly prompt and fatal in its properties.” 

And Ruggieri slipped the phial into the hands of the 
queen. 

“ We must seek the Mask to-night,” coutinued Cathe- 
rine. “Give me the key of thine inner chamber in 
the turret—I will instruct him how to come thither 
unperceived, by the subterranean passage from the Hotel 
de Soissons.” 

“The key is here, madam,” replied the astrologer. 

“ Let Ruggieri be removed,” said Catherine, aloud ; 
“and a triple guard placed at the doorway of our turret. 
Suffer none to go forth, nor to enter, save at our order.” 

“Your highness’s commands shall be obeyed,”’ said 
the Captain Larchant, advancing towards Ruggieri, and 
surrounding him with some half dozen halberdiers, 

“And your devilish schemes circumvented,” added 
Chicot, gliding from the fauteuil of the queen mother, 
whither he had crept unperceived. “ And, now to ap- 
prise Crichton of his danger! Nombril du pape !—1 


The scented apple presented by 


’ 


tremble lest our Jezabel should find an opportunity of 


effecting her accursed designs.” 

Full of apprehension for Crichton’s safety, the jester 
was about to follow the course taken by the Scot and his 
illustrious partner, but be found them surrounded by such 
a crowd of eager spectators that approach to their im- 
Je. He was con- 


Presently 





mediate vicinity was next to impossil 
strained, therefore, to remain stationary. a 
lively flourish of music told that the Navarroise had 
commenced ; and all the jester could discern was the tall 
and majestic figure of Crichton revolving with that of 
the queen in the rapid circles of the dance. Round 
after round they whirled in the mazy waltz——the music 
each instant increasing the rapidity of its movements, 
till Chicot’s brain began to spin like the gi 
he witnessed. 

Suddenly the strains ceased. 

“ Now is my opportunity,’ 
paring to dart forward. 

At that instant he was arrested by a voice behind him. 
It was that of the king, with the hand of a raasked maiden 
clasped within his own. Henri stood by his side. 

“ Follow me, compére,” whispered the monarch—* I 
have need of thy assistance. I shall require a mask and 
domino, and a hat with plumes, unlike those I am ac- 
customed to wear, in which to disguise myself. Follow 
me !” 

“ An instant, sire— 

«Nh Keep near me; I will not havethee 


ddy measure 


, 


exclaimed Chicot, pre- 


” 


Nota second! 
quit my sight. Come, demoiselle,” added Henri, with a 
triumphant look at his companton—* you shall now be 
satistied of your lover’s perfidy.” 

Chicot beard not the words; but he the 
deimoiselle tremble violently as the king dragged ker on. 
!”’ mentally exclaimed he. * Eseape is 


« Malediction ! 
now impossible! Crichton must take his chance.” 


observed 
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CHAPTER V. 


MARGUERITE DE VALOIS, 
‘Ah! que le temps est bien change a celui que quand on les 


voyoit danser tous deux en la grande salle du bal, du e beli« 
etd volonte 
Vautre ne Vavoit pas moindre.” 


Dis. v. 


accordance bonne Si Pun avoit belle majest 


-Baanrome. Dames Illustre 


“ The excellency of the mien and figure of the young Sieur 
beginning to draw the attention of the 


—Tri 


de Croix was at that tim 
honour to the Queen of Navarre towards him.’ 
Vol. v 


maids o 


tram Shindy. ch hk 


Marguerite de Valcis, consort of Henri of Navarre, 
afterward Henri LV. of France, was, at that period of our 
narrative, in the full eclat of her almost unrivaled beau- 
ty. Smitten by her nascent charms, Ronsard proclaimed 
her in her fifteenth spring, La belle Charité Pasithée. 
Nor was the appellation unmerited. Chiseled by the 
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Apollonian sculptor, Aglaia never rose upon the view 
more surpassingly lovely. Some of her after admirer 
(we will not say flatterers, for with Marguerite trutl 
itself took the language of flattery) distinguished her by 
the title of Venus Urania; and we might have followe: 
in their steps, had we not been forewarned that such de 
scription—highflown as it appears—was wholly inade 
Hear whatthe Abb« 


de Brantome says on the subject: “ Encore croit-on,” 


quate to her matchless attractions. 
writes he, que par Vadvis de plusieurs jamais Deess 
ne fut veue plus belle, si bien que pour publier ses beau 
tez, ses mérites, et ses vertus, il faudroit que Dieu 
allongeast le monde, et haussast le ciel plus qwil n'est ~ 
—and he concludes his panegyric by averring, that by 
her side all the goddesses of old, and empresses, such a 
we see them represented on the ancient medals, howevei 
pompously arrayed, would appear little better than cham 
bermaids (que chambriéres aux prix delle!) No won 
der when her chronicler sent this €loge for Marguerite’: 


inspection she should return it, saying, “1 would have | 


’ Pe 
praised you more, had you praised me /ess. 


But due allowance being made for the worthy abbe’s | 
constitutional warmth of style, which carried him a little | 


into extremes, no doubt can exist as to Marguerite’s emi- 
nent personal attractions: and that she ranked as beau- 
tiful among the beautiful, even in the age that produced 
Mary Stuart, is likewise beyond question. The reader 
shall glance at her, and judge for himself. 

Marguerite’s eyes (the eyes of a lovely woman are 


what we always look at first) were large and dark, | 


liquid, impassioned, voluptuous, with the fire of France 


and the tenderness of Italy in their beams. An anchorite | 


And then her 
features !—how shall we give you a notion of their fas- 
cination? It was not their majesty—yet they were ma- 
jestic as those of her mother (grace, in fact, is more 


could scarce have resisted their witchery. 


majestical than majesty’s self, and Marguerite was emi- 
nently graceful); it was not their regularitv—yet they 


ular 
was not their tint—though Marguerite’s skin was daz- 
ngly fair; but it was that expression which resides 
ul, imparts, 


were reg as the severest judgment might exact; ti 


not in form, but which, emanating from the s 


like the sun to the landscape, light, life, and loveliness. 
This it was that constituted the charm of Marguerite's 
features, 

The Queen of Navarre’s figure was full and faultless ; 


however, would have been 
deemed by those who think 


with beauty, a little too re- 


or, if it bad a fauli (which, 
ine with us), it might be 
ee 


embonpoint incompatible 


dundant. But then if you complained of the Hebe-like 
proportion of her swelling shoulders, surely the slender 
waist from which those shoulders sprang would content 

Venus would have spanned that 


t we know—Mareucrite’s 


vou. The cestus ot 
waist ; and did span it for augh 
fascination indeed would almost 


sion. Her throat was rounded, and whiter than drifted 


warrant such a conclu- 


v— Jamais n’en fut veue,” says her historian, “ une 

le, ny si blanche, si ine, ny si charnue,” fer | 
hands—the true Medicis hand—(Ronsard cid well to 
liken them to the fingers of the young Aurora—rose- 


} 


” 
dyed, dew-steeped )—were the snowitest and smallest ever 


beheld—and we need scarcely inform the discriminating 
what sort of fect are 
nds; nor of what sort of beauties such tin 


ler 
reacert 


} feet give 


unerring evidence. Marguerite’s feet, therefore, we need 
urcely say, were those of a fairy, and the ankles that 


ustained them, fine and fairy- as the feet. 


which was gorgeous as her beauty—we 


dare scarcely hazard a description. shrink beneath 
iants flamed 


OF her attire, 








tne pe rilous weight of its m ignificence. Bi 
like stars thick set amid ber dusky tresses. 
mail. Cloth of gold constituted ber dress, the fashion 
of which was peculiar to herself; for it was 
her, that she never appeared in the same garb twice; 
and that the costume in 
was that in which she appeared to the greatest advantage. 
Be this as it may, upon the present occasion she had 
studied to please; and she who pleased without study, 
could scarce fail to charm when it was ber aim to do so. 


which she was seen the last, 


Around her fair throat hung a necklace of cameos, while 
in one hand mignonnement engantclé, as Rabelais hath 
it, she held a kerchief fringed with golden lace, and in 
the other a fan of no inconsiderable power of expansion. 

We fee! how imperfect is this description, Maclise, 
upon whom the mantle of Vandyck has fallen, and who 


Besprent | 
with pearls, her stomacher resembled a silvery coat of 
i] 


emarked of 








alone could do justice to her beauty, shall paint her for 
you. 

In accomplishments, Marguerite might vie with any 
queen on record. Gifted with the natural eloquence of 
her grandsire, Francis the First, her own memoirs amply 
testify her literary attainments; while her unpremedi- 
tated reply, in elegant Latinity, to the Bishop of Cracovia, 
may be brought in evidence of the extent of her classical 
information, proving her no unworthy descendant, as 
she was the inheritress of the kingdom and of the name 
of the amiable and virtuous Marguerite de Valois, spouse 
of Henri d’Albret, king of Navarre, and authoress of the 
Heptameron, and of the Mirvir d’une ame Pécheresse, 
and surnamed la Marguerite des Marguerites, or pearl of 
| pearls. Marguerite was the friend of the arts, and cul- 
tivator of poesy ; and if her predecessor could boast of 
| the friendship of Melancthon and Clement Marot, she 
| was not less fortunate in the devotion of Ronsard and 
| Brantome, besides a host of minor luminaries. But if 
| she had many friends and panegyrists, she had likewise 


| numerous enemies and detracters ; and to discover how 
busy scandal was with her reputation, we have only to 
turn to the pages of the Divorce Satirique, published 
under the name and with the sanction of her husband, 
Henry IV. 

Her life, a mixture of devotion and levity, presents 
one of those singular apomalies of which her sex have 
occasionally furnished examples; and which, without 
| calling her sincerity in question (for Marguerite, though 
profligate, does not appear to have been a dissembler, 
like the rest of her family), can only be reconciled upon 
such grounds as those on which the poet Shelly seeks to 
| harmonise the enormities, and yet continuous prayers 
| and prostrations, of the ruthless Cenci. “ Religion,” 

he acutely remarks, in his preface to the noble tragedy 
| of that name, a tragedy which, in our esteem, is worthy 
to be ranked with the Lear of Shakspeare, “in a catho- 
lic has no connection with any one virtue. The most 
atrocious villain may be rigidly devout, and, without any 
| shock to established faith, confess himself to be so. Re- 
ligion pervades intensely the whole frame of society, 
| and is, according to the temper of the mind which it 
inhabits, a passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a refuge; 
never a check.” Marguerite, we have observed, was no 
hy pocrite—her undisguised excesses attest the very re- 
verse. With her, religion was a passion. One half of 
her existence was abandoned to a round of indulgences ; 
the other to exercises of devotion, or to what would bear 
| the name of devotion. She would hear three masses a 
day—une haute, les deux autres petites*—would com- 
municate thrice a week, and perfurm sundry acts of self- 
| inflicted penance ; but this inordinate zeal offered no in- 
terruption to her irregularities; on the contrary, it 
appeared to lend piquancy to them, Satiated with 
amusement, she retired to pray with renovated fervour ; 
/and she issued from her oratory with a new appetite 


for sin. 

With her after sorrows we have no concern ; nor with 
the darker period of her existence, when, in the touching 
words of the poetical Jesuit, Lemoine, she became— 


«“ Epouse sans époux, et reine sans royaume ; 
Vaine ombre du passé, grand et noble fantome.” 


ure to accompany such | 


Our business is with the brighter portion of her career 
—ere care had stricken her, or sorrow robbed her 8f a 
charm. 

Of the grace and elegance of Marguerite de Valois in 
the dance, Brantome has left us the most rapturous par- 
ticulars. With lover-like enthusiasm he dilates upon 
her majestic carriage and indescribable fascinations : 
and the vivid portrait he has taken of the lovely queen 
(sketched at some such scene as that we are now at- 
| tempting to describe) blooms, breathes, and stands before 
us in all ils original beauty and freshness—a splendid 
“phantom of delight,” sparkling within that gallery of 
| high-born dames and gallant cavaliers which he has pre- 
served for the gaze of the world. 

With Crichton’s supremacy in the somewhat trifling, 
but then highly estimated, art which 


«“ Teacheth lavoltas high, and swift corantos,” 


with his perfect mastership of all its difficulties (for in 
those days, when Italy, Spain, and Germany, and almost 
each province of France contributed their quota of 


* Pasquier. 








, the dance had its diffi- 
culties) —with his unequaled possession of all its graces, 
the reader—aware of the universal scope of his accom- 
plishments—must be already acquainted. He was ac- 
counted the most finished proficient in the dance at a 
court, each member of which would probably have been 
considered in the same important light in any other in 
Europe. Henri III. was passionately fond of the amuse- 
ment, and largely indulged in it. In earlier days, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis had been no less partial to the dance, and 
Marguerite de Valois, as we know, held it in high esteem. 
All the courtiers, therefore, emulous of distinction in 
their sovereign’s eyes, bestowed unremitting attention 
upon this accomplishment, and it was no slight merit to 
eclipse in skill performers of such consummate ability. 
As in the hall of arms—as in the arena of learning— 
as in the tourney, the chase, or other exercises in which 
strength or dexterity is concerned—so in the ball-room 
Crichton outstripped all competitors. From the inimi- 
table “ constitution of his leg,” it would seem, “ that he 
was born under the star of a galliard.” Terpsichore 
might have presided at his nativity. 

It was Crichton’s remarkable spirit, displayed in one 
of the wild and national dances of his own country, then 
little known, or regarded as semi-barbarian in the polite 
court of France, and perhaps seen there for the first time 
when he undertook it, which first attracted the attention 
of the Queen of Navarre towards him, and afterward 
riveted her regards. With Crichton, it was indeed that 
poetry of motion—that inspiration of look and gesture, 
(terms idly applied in these latter days to the perform- 
ances of the hired artist,) called into play by the agency 
of the dance, and giving to that light and graceful pas- 
time its highest and most imaginative character, In him 
the dance was not a medium for the display of brilliant 
and faultless execution of paces and flourishing of limb. 
His action—his impersonation, we might almost say, of 
the melody by which his movements were guided—was 
fanciful, inspiriting, harmonious, as the melody itself. 
We question whether the pyrrhic, or enoplian dance of 
old, or hyporchematic measure (that exquisite admixture 
of motion and music, of lute and footstep) was ever 
executed with more fervour and inspiration, or produced 
more thrilling effects upon the beholders, than Crichton’s 
performances. ‘The same ease—the same unconscious 
grace, which accompanied his demeanour on the parade, 
followed him in the volte, the bransle, or the pazzameno. 
In each, like mastery was exhibited—in each, were the 
various involutions required preserved ; but, change the 
figure as often as he might, one expression pervaded all 
—in that expression, unattainable by other aspirants, re- 
sided his superiority. 

Whether upon the present occasion Crichton felt in- 
spired by the presence and acclamations of the vast as- 
semblage—the gaze of which he felt was fixed upon his 
efforts—or whether he was resolved to show how inex- 
haustible were his energies—we know not; but he 
appeared to surpass himself. Such was the springy 
lightness with which be bounded through the rapid 
Navarroise, (a species of waltz peculiar to the pleasant 
land from which it derived its name,) that his foot 
scarcely seemed to touch the floor, or if it did alight 
upon it, it was only as Anteus acquired fresh vigour 
from his mother earth, to gain elasticity from the mo- 
mentary contact. A movement so rapid and whirling as 
to have turned the heads of any less practised than the 
admirable Scot and his royal partner, brought the dance 
to a spirited and striking conclusion. 

Ail etiquette was forgotten. An irrepressible excite- 
ment took possession of the spectators—vivats and 
éravos resounded on all sides—the burnished roof of 
the grand saloon re-echoed with the plaudits; and the 
effect produced upon the courtly throng by the brilliant 
achievements of the distinguished couple, seemed to be 
precisely similar to that which results from the most 
electrifying effects of the divinities of the ballet. 

Never had Marguerite appeared so animated; even 
her dames of honour were surprised at her unusual ela- 
tion. 

« Mon Dieu! I have never seen her majesty execute 
that dance with so much spirit since I first beheld it,” 
said La Fosseuse, “ when her partner was Henri of Na- 
varre, and the occasion her own espousal.” 

“« Her majesty has all the air of a bride now,” return- 
ed La Rebours, pensively. This fair demoiselle, whom 
Marguerite in her memoirs terms “ une fille ma- 
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licieuse, qui ne m’aimoit pas,” became shortly afterward 
the chief favourite of Henri of Navarre. It might be 
presentiment. 

“Poh!” replied La Torigni, «I remember the night 
La Fosseuse speaks of well; by my reputation I have 
reason to do so. Henri of Navarre was a mere lump of 
rusty armour compared with the Chevalier Crichton, 
who vaults in the dance as if he had stolen the wings of 
Icarus. Nor does Madame Marguerite appear insensible 
to the change. She look like a bride! ma foi, you ought 
to know better, Demoiselle Rebours: even if she have 
it not, your bride is sure to affect a bashfulness, and you 
cannot lay any excess of that sort to Madame Margue- 
rite’s charge at the present moment.” 

“ Why, no,” replied La Rebours, “ not exactly ; but 
Henri makes a charming partner.” 

“ As to the spirit with which she dances,” continued 
the sprightly Torigni, “ her nuptial ball was nothing to 
it. But what say you? you recollect that night, I dare 
say, Seigneur Abbe de Brantome.” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Brantome, with a significant 
glance—* then it was Mars, now Apollo and Venus are 
in conjunction.” 

While Margucrite de Valois remained panting within 
Crichton’s arms, with one hand retained within his own, 
and her waist still encircled by the other—with her eyes, 
to the neglect of all observers, passionately fixed upon 
his gaze, a masked cavalier, enveloped in a black domino, 
and wearing a hat surmounted with sable plumes, ac- 
companied by a dame, whose features were concealed 


by a violet-colouved vizard, took up a position opposite | 


to them. 

“ Do you note their looks? Do you mark their caress- 
ing hands ?” asked the cavalier of his companion. 

“I do, I do,” was her reply. 

“ Look again.” 

“ My eyes dazzle—I can sce no longer.” 

«“ You are satisfied, then ?” 

“ Satisfied! oh, my head burns—my heart throbs 
almost to bursting—horrible emotions possess me. Hea- 
ven give me strength to conquer them—prove—prove 
him false—prove that—and——” 

“ Have I not proved it? No matter; you shall hear 
him avow his perfidy with his own lips; shall behold 
him seal it with his kisses. Will that content you?” 

The maiden’s reply, if her agitation permitted her to 
make any, was unheard in the din of a fresh burst of 
music, which struck up in answer to a wave of Du 
Halde’s_ wand. 


after the strutting bird of Juno, which had been recent- 
ly introduced from the court of Madrid into that of 
Paris, by the ambassadors of Philip II.; and which, in 
consequence of the preference entertained for it by Mar- 
guerite de Valois, was, notwithstanding that its solemn 
and stately pace harmonised more completely with the 
haughty carriage of the grandees of Spain than with 
the livelier bearing of the French noblesse, now greatly 
in vogue among the latter. 

La Pavanne d’Espagne, which had some of the stiff- 
ness with more than the grace of the old minuet de la 
cour, (the d“ight of our grand-dames,) presented a sin- 
gular contrast to the national dance which preceded it. 
In the one, all was whirl, velocity, abandonment; in the 
other, dignity, formality, gravity. 
lated to display the spirit and energy of the performers ; 
the second, to exhibit such graces of person and majesty 
of deportment as they-might chance to possess. In both 
was Crichton seen to advantage ; in the latter eminently 
sO. 

As, in accordance with the haughty prelude to the 
figure—a slow martial strain, breathing of the proud 
minstrelsy of Old Castile, interrupted at intervals by the 
hollow roll of the Moorish atabal—he drew his lofty 
person to its utmost height, his eyes the while blazing 
with chivalrous fire, awakened by the vaunting melody, 
and his noble features lighted up with a kindred expres- 
sion, the beholder might well have imagined that in him 
he beheld some glorious descendant of the Cid, or mighty 
inheritor of the honours of the renowned Pelayo. 

Advancing towards the Queen of Navarre with a 
grave and profound salutation, he appeared to solicit the 
honour of her hand; to which courteous request Mar- 
guerite, who, for the nonce, assumed all the hauteur and 
august coquetry of an infanta of the blood royal, dis- 





The grave and somewhat grandiose | 
character of the strain, announced an accompaniment to | 
the Pavanne d’Espagne, a dance not unaptly named | 


The first was calcu- | 


| lovely fingers which Ronsard had likened, as the reader 
knows, to the rosy digits of the daughter of the dawn. 
Here began that slow and stately procession from which 
the dance obtained its designation, and in which its chief 
grace consisted. Hand in hand they sailed down the 
saloon— 


«“ Like two companion barks on Cydnus’ wave,” 


a prouder couple never graced those festal halls. With 
a pace majestic as that of a king about to receive the 
crown of his ancestry, did Crichton pursue his course. 
Murmurs of admiration markeé his steps. 

Nor was Marguerite de Valois without her share of 
admiration, though our gallantry may be called in ques- 
| tion, if we confess that the meed of applause was chief- 
ly bestowed on Crichton. With the fair Queen of Na- 
varre, we have observed, this dance was an especial 
favourite; and justly so, for it was the one in which she 
most excelled. In its slow measure, the spectator had 
full leisure to contemplate the gorgeous majesty and re- | 
splendent loveliness of her person; in its pauses, her 
| surpassing dignity and queenly grace were brought into 





play ; in its gayer passages—for even this grave dance 
had a pleasant admixture of spirit (the sunshine stolen 
| from its clime)—her animation and fire were shown; | 
while in its haughtier movements was manifested the 
fine disdain she knew so well how to express. 

“ By Apollo!” exclaimed Ronsard, as soon as the vi- 
vats which followed the conclusion of the pavanne had | 
died away, “the whole scene we have just witnessed | 
reminds me of one of those old and golden legends 
wherein we read how valour is assailed by sorcery—and 
how the good knight is for a time spell-bound by the 
enthralling enchantress.” 

“ Certes, la bella Alcina was but a prototype of Mar- 
| guerite,” said Brantome. 
| And Orlando, of Crichton,” added La Torigni. 
| Or Rinaldo,” continued La Fosseuse. “ He is the 
very mirror of chivalry.” 

«He must have more skill than Ulysses to break the 
snares of his Circe,’ whispered Ronsard. 

« True,” replied Brantome, in the same tone. «It | 
| was not without good reason that Don Juan of Austria | 
said to me, when he first beheld her peerless charms, 
‘Inasmuch as your queen’s beauty is more divine than 
human, by so much is she the more likely to drag men 
to perdition than to save them !’” Turning then to the 
maids of honour, the abbe added aloud, *« ‘The mistake 
in all matters of enchantment appears to be, that your 
| knight-errant should ever desire to burst such agreeable | 

bondage. To me it would be like awakening from a | 
| pleasant dream. Ah! were there some good fairy left 
who would tempt me—you should see whether I would 
| resist, or seek to be disenchanted!” 
| Well, of all agreeable divertisements, commend me 
| to the bransle,” said La Torigni, as that figure was struck 
| up. 

«“ Apropos of temptation, I suppose,” said Brantome ; 
“ for you never look so captivating as when engaged in 
it, Signora Torigni. For my part, I envy the Chevalier | 
Crichton his success in the dance more than his bonnes 
| fortunes. I never could accomplish a pas.” 

“A faux pas, | suppose you mean, abbe,” whispered 
Ronsard. 

“ Indeed !” returned La Torigni. “ Suppose you take 
|a lesson now. What say you to a turn in the bransle! 
That is the easiest figure of all. Our royal mistress has | 
disappeared with her all-accomplished Scot, so my at- 
| tendance will be dispensed with for the present. We| 
| shall be free from interruption. Never mind your being | 

a little lame—tbe bransle is the best specific in the world | 
| for the rheumatism. Come along. Monsieur de Ron- | 
| 

| 

| 


| 


| sard, your gout I know will not permit you, or I would 
| bid you give your hand to La Fosseuse; but you can at | 
| least amuse her with a mot, or perhaps improvise a son- | 
| net for her entertainment, upon the pretty sight we have 
| just witnessed ; and the more you stuff it with loves and 
| doves, kisses and blisses, gods, goddesses, and heroes, till, 
| like a cup of hydromel, it overflows with sweetness, the 
better she will like it. Your hand, Seigneur |’Abbe.” 
And, despite his remonstrances, theYaughing Floren- 
| tine dragged the reluctant Brantome to the bransle. 
Slowly, meanwhile, glided along Crichton and the 


Queen of Navarre. Neither spoke—neither regarded 





pence 


| which being slightly drawn asic 


the other—the bosoms of both were too full; Margue- 
rite’s, of intense passion; Crichton’s, of what emotion it 
boots not to conjecture. He felt the pressure of her arm 
upon his own—he felt the throbbing of her breast against 
his elbow, but he returned not the pressure, neither did 
his heart respond to those ardent pulsations. A sudden 
sadness seemed to overspread his features; and thus in 
silence did they wander along, inhaling new clouds of 
flattering incense from each worshiping group they 
passed. 

Their steps were followed at a wary distance by three 
other masks, but this circumstance escaped their notice. 
Marguerite thought of nothing save her lover, and 
Crichton’s mind was otherwise occupied. 

Anon they entered a smal] antechamber opening from 
the vestibule of the hall of entrance. 

This room, which was filled with the choicest exotics, 
and hung around with cages containing squirrels, par- 
rots, and other gaily plumaged birds, (of which Heori 
was imamoderately fond,) was for the moment deserted, 
even of the customary lackeys in attendance, and loiter- 
ers about such places. 

Marguerite glanced cautiously around her, and seeing 
the room vacant, applied a small golden key which she 
took from her girdle to a concealed door in the side wall. 
The valve yielded to the touch—thick tapestry then ap- 
peared, which, being raised, the pair found themselves 
within a dim-lighted chamber, the atmosphere of which 
struck upon their senses as they entered, warmly and 
odoriferously. 

A prie-dieu, cushioned with velvet, stood at the far- 
ther end of the apartment. Before it was placed a golden 
crucifix. Over the crucifix hung a madonna, by Ra- 
phael ; the glowing colouring of which divine picture 
was scarcely discernible by the faint light of the two 
perfume-distilling lamps suspended on either side. This 
room was the oratory of the Queen of Navarre. 

Scarcely had the lovers gained this retreat, when the 
valve was opened noiselessly behind them—again as 
cautiously closed—and three persons, who had thus 


| stealthily obtained admission to the chamber, posted 


themselves in silence behind the tapestry, the folds of 
} - 


le, enabled them to dis- 


cern whatever might be passing within the oratory. 
——-> 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE ORATORY, 


“* Marie. Tu es jeune, il y a beaucoup de belles femmes qui te 
regardent fort doucement, je le sais. Enfin, on se lasse d'une 
reine comme d'une autre.”"—Vicror Heao. Marte Tudor. 


“Crichton, mon beau chevalier,” exclaimed Margue- 
rite de Valois, raising her beautiful head, and gazing 
fondly and enquiringly into his face, “ why are you 
thus silent and preoccupied? Amid the prying assem- 
blage we have quitted—with all eyes upon us, and all 
ears eager to catch our lightest whisper—it were well to 
observe such caution ; but here, alone, unheard, unseen, 
Is it that your quarrel with the 
queen, my mother, gives you uneasiness! I cautioned 
you not to arouse her anger, but you were wilful, and 
would not listen to my entreatics. Catherine de Medicis 


this reserve is needless. 


| 7g an enemy to be feared; but you need have no fear of 


her. Dread not her poniards—her poisons. I will watch 
over your safety, and arrest the secret steel should she 
point it at your breast. I will provide an antidote against 
the infected chalice, should its venom touch your lips. 
Be not afraid.” 

“1am not, Marguerite. T[ will trust to my own arm 
for deliverance from your mother’s assassins, while for 
preservation from her poisons I am content to rely upon 
forbearance from her banquets.” 

«“ That were a vain precaution. The scarf you wear 
—the flower you smell—the very atmosphere you breathe, 
may become the agent of death. Even J might be the 
instrument of her vengeance.” 

«“ You, Marguerite, a poisoner !” 

“ Unconsciously—but you should not fall alone. I 
will save you, or share your fate.” 

“ How can I repay this devotion ?”’ 1eplied Crichton, 
in atone as if he struggled with some deep and sup- 
pressed emotion. “I am unwortby of this solicitude. 
Believe me, I have no fears for my own safety—no 
dread of poisons, be they subtle as those of Parysades; 
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26 
or Locusta. I possess an assured safeguard against their 
baneful effects.” 

«“ So thought Bernardo Girolamo, yet he perished by 
the drugs of Cosmo de Medicis. His was a light offence 
compared with yours. But a remedy does exist—a 
counter-poison. Henri and I alone possess it. I have 
sworn to use it only for the preservation of my own ex- 
istence. You are my existence. You shall have the 

phial.” 

« You shall not break your vow, my gracious queen. 
Nay, I am resolute in this. For me, I repeat, your 
mother’s wrath has no terrors. If it be the will of 
Heaven that I must fall by the assassin’s dagger, or by 
more secret means, I shall not shrink from my fate, but 
meet it as beseems a brave man. But my destiny I feel 
is not yet fulfilled. Much remains to be accomplished, 
My aspirations—my energies—all tend towards one great 
end. Fate may crown me with success, or it may crush 
me in the outset of my career. I can have no fore- 
knowledge, though your mother’s starry lore would tell 
you otherwise—nor, it may be, free agency. No matter! 
My aim is fixed—and thus much of the future methinks 
I can read—I shall not perish by the hand of Catherine 
de Medicis.” 

“Ts not your destiny accomplished, Crichton !—are 
not your brows bound with laurels !—have you not this 
day achieved more than man ever achieved before you ? 
—are you not girt with honourable knighthood !—what 
more remains to be performed ?” 

“ Much—much——” 

“ Have you not my love—my devotion—a queen's 
idolatry, Crichton? You are insatiate in your ambition, 
seigneur.” 

“IT am insatiate 3 or how should my desires extend 
beyond this moment ?” 


«“ Crichton, you no longer love me. Beware, beware ; 
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unable to conceal his emotions. With sarcastic levity 
Marguerite replied to his question. 

«She did remain with him—and thereby hangs a 
story. Esclairmonde, I must inform you, has, upon her 
presentation to-night, achieved a conquest no less im- 
portant than that of his majesty. He is evidently en- 
thralled by her; and (jealousy apart) it must be owned 
she is sufficiently charming to warrant his sudden fasci- 
nation. With Henri it was decidedly love at first sight, 
which, ridicule it as one may, is the only true love after 
all. It was at first sight that I loved you, Crichton. 
Since she tendered her hand to the king, he has never 
quitted it ; and, to judge from appearances, he has alrea- 
dy made no inconsider#ble progress in her affections.” 

« Already ?” interrupted Crichton. 

“ She will have the post of honour at the banquet,” 
continued Marguerite; “and will be henceforth the 
reigning favourite, with power absolute over all the court. 
To speak truth, [ am not sorry for it, as it nips a rival 
in the bud; though the queen my mother, who, I sus- 
pect, had other intentions with the demoiselle, may not 
entirely approve of the arrangement.” 

«“ And the king loves her?” exclaimed Crichton. 

“T have not seen him so desperately enamoured since 
his two grand passions, la belle Chateauneuf and Marie 
de Cléves. Esclairmonde bids fair, I assure you, to 
eclipse both her predecessors.” 

“ Marguerite, I implore of you to return to the féte.” 

«Crichton, you love this girl,’ cried Marguerite, 
furiously. 

«“T would save her from dishonour. Hear me, Mar- 
guerite! Amid the tainted atmosphere of this court, one 
pure fair flower blooms and is seen for a moment; the 
next, a rude hand grasps it, scatters its fragrance to the 
wind, and levels it with the weeds that grow rife around 
it. Esclairmonde is that flower; save her from the 





I love you fervently, but | can hate in the same degree. 
I am by nature jealous. The Medicis blood within my 
veins fires me to love with desperation, or to resent as 
strongly. .2s yet Tonly love. But if I discover aught 
to confirm my suspicions—if I find that you have 
breathed words of passion to another, my rival dies, 
though her destruction cost me my kingdom—that which 
1 hold dearer than my kingdom—yourself. I am a 
am wronged, will have a queen’s re- 


queen, and, if I 
venge. 

«“ Why this sudden frenzy, Marguerite ?—whose ri- 
vairy do you apprehend ?” 

“IT know not—I would not know. TI look around in 
dread. At the féte Lam beset with fears; here I am 
assailed with new agonies. My life is one long pang of 
Have I[ a rival, Crichton? Answer me. Oh! 
if I have one, Jet her avoid my presen ‘e.”” 

“Calm yourself, my queen. Banish these idle fan- 


cies —— 


“ Are they fancies, Crichton? are 
thinks I feel my 
here—here.” 


they idle? Me- 
rival’s presence within this chamber— 


“ Shall I chide or smile at your folly, my queen ?” 
“Could she behold us now—what must be her 
thoughts?” 
« You are not wont to be thus suspicious, Marguerite.” 


“ Azain Task you, are my suspicions groundless !— 
Call to mind your att 


utions to the Demoiselle Esclair- 
monde— were they not sufficient to awaken doubts as to 


your sincerity to me? Oh, Crichton! I have been anx- 
ious—miserable since that night; but, our lady be prais- 
ed, I am easier now.” 

« Richt, 


alluded to her, may J, without reviving your apprehen- | 


right, sweet Marguerite ; but, as you have 
sions, enquire whether Esclairmonde is at the féte to- 
night?” 

“She is,” replied Marguerite, with a smile. 

“7 did not observe her,” said Crichton, with affected 
indifference. 

« Yet she was at no great distance from you.” 

« With the queen your mother?” , 

« With the king my brother.” 

“ With nim 7” ejaculated Crichton. 

“She stood by Henri’s side when he bestowed this 
decoration of the Saint Esprit upon you.” 

«“ The violet mask !” 

“ You have guessed shrewdly.” 

“And she remained with the king when we quitted 
the grand saloon.” 

Despite his efforts to control himself, Crichton was 





| She is unfriended—alone. 
| gracious queen. 


spoiler’s hand. Have pity on her youth—her innocence. 
Be to her a preserver, my 
You know what Henri’s love is—that 
he spares nought to gratify his desires. Save her—save 
her!” 

“To bless yourself withal—never 

“ Mistake me not—let not your jealousy confound my 
apprehension for her safety with other feelings, which, 
even if I entertained them, would weigh little with me 
in comparison with my anxiety for her preservation.” 

“Tam sure you love her. Now hear me, Crichton. 
My husband, Henri of Navarre, demands my presence. 
This morn a messenger arrived from the camp at Pau. 
My reply depends on you. Will you form one of my 
escort! Say that you will do so, and I will be myself 
the bearer of my answer.” 

“ Marguerite, to what end should I go thither? I re- 
spect the bravery of Henri of Navarre—I admire his 
chivalrous character, his benhommie, his frankness; but 


” 





Crichton appeared irresolute. Marguerite continued 

in the same vehement tone—* But dare not to approach 

| your minion, Esclairmonde; dare not, as vou value her 

life, breathe aught of love or counsel within her ear: 

| for, by my hope of heaven, if you do so, she survives 

| not the night. Now, sir, you are at liberty to depart; 

| yet stay, you shall not hence alone. After what I have 

said, I shall be curious to see how you will attempt to 
succour this distressed demoisclle.” 

“ Par la mort-Dieu! my sister, you shall not go far 
to witness it,” said Henri, thrusting aside the tapestry, 
and dragging Esclairmonde forward. “ Your own ap- 
pointment, you perceive, has not been without wit. 
nesses.” 

“ Henri!” ejaculated Marguerite, sternly, so soon as 
she recovered her surprise. 

“ Esclairmonde !” exclaimed Crichton, recoiling in 
astonishment and displeasure. 








A momentary pause ensued, during which each party 
| regarded the other in doubt and silence. We attempt 
| not to portray the emotions which agitated each bosom, 
| The king alone appeared easy and unconcerned. He 
was at home in scenes like the present, and hummed 
langhingly a light air of the day. Crichton, at length, 
spoke. 

“Is it customary, sire,” said he, in a tone of irony, 
“ with the kings of France to play the evesdropper? | 
have heard of such practices in Arabian story, but the 
incident is new to the annals of your realm.” 

«“ Certes, when they have as good a chance of being 
repaid for their trouble as we have,” replied Henri, gaily. 
“Tn love and war all stratagems are considered fair ; and 
we have the sanction of precept and custom, if we cared 
for either, for our conduct. All that we desired to do 
was to satisfy the Demoiselle Esclairmonde of what she 
terms your perfidy, and to that end we brought her 
hither. Yon arras afforded us an excellent screen; not 
a word of your téte-a-téte, or of our sister’s reproaches 
escaped us. We thank you for your good opinion of 
ourselves; we thank you for your kind intentions in re- 
spect to the Demoiselle Esclairmonde, the which she 
holds entirely needless; and we thank you still more for 
proving yourself so satisfactorily the inconstant she con- 
ceived you to be. Voila tout, chevalier!” 

“I congratulate your majesty upon your address,” re- 
turned Crichton. Few scruples appear to stand in the 
way of your inclinations.” 

“ Pardieu! compere!” exclaimed Chicot, who formed 
part of the group, and who with difficulty had hitherto 
restrained himself from interference ; “ our gossip, Henri, 
is too great a king not to be exempt from vulgar weak- 
nesses. Delicacy has never been classed among his 
foibles.” 

«“ And you, Esclairmonde,” said Crichton, somewhat 





having pledged myself to your royal brother’s cause, how 
can I enlist under hostile banners. I cannot quit the | 
court of France.” 

“ Do not equivocate, messire—you cannot quit your | 
minion, Esclairmonde—you refuse to accompany me.” — | 

« Torture me not thus, Marguerite; for pity’s sake, if | 
you will not go with ine to the féte, suffer me to return 
alone.” 

“2 Go.” 

“ Marguerite, farewell. I quit you but for an instant.” 

“For ever. This valediction is eternal, Chevalier 
Crichton.” 

“ For ever! Marguerite, did I hear aright ?” 

“Stay,” cried the queen, after a momentary but fear- 
ful struggle with herself; “stay, I command—entreat 
you—return not to the féte. Have pity on me, Crich- 
ton.” 

“ This delay is cruel—even now I may be too late to 
warn her of her danger. Henri may triumph if I tarry 
longer. Marguerite, I take my leave.” 

“It és true!” exclaimed Marguerite, with a look of 
unutterable agony; “my frightful suspicions are con- 
firmed. You have never loved me—ingrate—deceiver— 
never—never,” 

Crichton would have spoken. 
impetuously interrupted him. 

« Do not forswear yourself, messire. You cannot de- 
ceive me longer. Ah, Crichton! is it possible you can 
have forgotten, or that you are willing to forget, my ten- 
derness? Is it possible? but I will no longer indulge 
this weakness ; leave me, sir—go, go !” 


Marguerite, however, 








reproachfully ; “ you have condescended to this———” 

“ Meanness, you would say,” interrupted Marguerite, 
scornfully. “Give your minion’s conduct its proper 
term: none else will suitit. My heart told me she was 
beside us. The instinct of hate never deceives.” 

« You have, then, overheard our converse, demoiselle ?” 
said Crichton. 

«“T have,” replied Esclairmonde, blushing deeply. 

« And you are aware of the peril in which you stand,” 
added Crichton, looking significantly at Henri, as he 
spoke. “ One step more, and all is irretrievable.” 

“T know it,” replied Esclairmonde, distractedly. 

«“ Hear me!” continued Crichton, with an imploring 
look. 

«“ Traitor to both !”? muttered Marguerite ; « be warned 
yourself—a word will seal her fate.” 

But Crichton heeded neither Marguerite’s whispered 
threats, nor the king’s glances of displeasure. 

“ Esclairmonde!” persisted he, in the same ardent 
tone, ‘by all that is sacred in your regards, I conjure 
you, listen to my counsels—pause—reflect—or you are 
lost for ever.” 

«“ Téte et sang! there is something of the Huguenot 
about you, after all, my dear Crichton. You preach in 
a style worthy of the stanchest anabaptist or antinomian 
of them all, and not like the easy galliard we have 
hitherto supposed you. Our mignonne Esclairmonde is 
infinitely indebted to you for your agreeable diatribe ; but 
she has had ample time for reflection behind yon arras, 
and her choice is made. ‘The demoiselle prefers a royal 
lover with a heart, a court, rank, title, power, almost the 
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half of a throne to offer her, to one who has none of 
these gifts, not even an undivided heart to bestow. Are 
you answered, messire ?” 

« Esclairmonde !” exclaimed Crichton. 

« Beware, insensate madman!” cried Marguerite. 

« Crichton!” exclaimed Esclairmonde, suddenly ex- 
tricating herself from the king’s grasp, and throwing 
herself into his arms; “to your protection I commit 
myself.” 

« And with my life I will defend you,” returned Crich- 
ton, clasping her to his bosom. 

“TI tremble no longer to avow my love—I am yours 
for ever—I will brave all: we can at least die together !” 
exclaimed Esclairmonde. 

«Tt were bliss to die so,” answered Crichton. 

«“ Confusion!” exclaimed the king—“Chicot, our 
guard.” 

The jester reluctantly quitted the oratory. 

«“ Be your wish gratified,” exclaimed Marguerite, in a 
tone of bitter derision. “ Perish together, since you 
wish it; Henri, I crave a boon from you.” 

«“ What boon, my sister ?” 

«“ This boon,’ replied Marguerite, kindling into fury 
as she spoke: “that the work of vengeance may be in- 
trusted to my hands; that I, who have witnessed their 
transports, may witness also their pangs. I must have 
blood, my brother—blood—Ais blood! Call in the guard. 
Leave me alone with them: I will see it done. By Jesus! 
it will gladden me to see a sword drawn.” 

«“ We doubt it not, sweet sister,” replied Henri, who 
had now resumed all the indifference he had previously 
exhibited. “ But, as Du Guast’s epitaph bears witness, 
we are in no mood for butchery. If we should need an 
executioner, we pledge ourselves to call in your aid; 
nor block, nor sword, nor poniard will, we think, be re- 
quired upon this occasion. A word will recall the Che- 
valier Crichton to his senses.” 

“The sword were best,” replied Marguerite, fiercely ; 
“but be it as you please. Our own particular wrong 
shall not pass unavenged.” 

* Chevalier Crichton,” said Henri, advancing towards 
the Scot, and fixing a steadfast glance upon him, ad- 
dressing him at the same time ina tone of high and 
princelike courtesy, “need we remind you of your vo- 
luntary proffer of obedience to our mandates? The time 
is arrived when we hold it fitting to claim fulfilment of 
your pledge.” 

“ Dispose of my life, sire.” 

«“ What is more dear than life ?” 

“Ha!” 

“You have sworn upon your sword to refuse us 
nothing.” 

«“ What—what do you demand, sire ?” 

“ Possession of this damsel.” 

«“ Crichton !” exclaimed Esclairmonde, clinging more 
closely to her lover, “kill me, rather than yield me to 
him.” 

«T have his word,” said Henri, coldly. 

“ He has! he has!” 
of desperation. “ Take back your title, take back your 
honours, sire, if they are to be bought by this sacrifice. 
Take my life—my blood—though it flow drop by drop ; 
but do not extort fulfilment of a rash promise, which, if 
you claim, you pronounce a sentence upon two heads 
far more terrible than death !” 

“ We are then to understand, messire,” returned 
Henri, scornfully regarding him, “ that your word being 
rashly plighted is not held binding on your conscience. 
’T is well. We now know how to proceed.” 

«“ Would your majesty have me break these clinging 
arms, and hurl her senseless at your feet? Call your 
guards, sire, and let them unloose her clasp. I will not 
oppose your mandate.” 

«“*T' were better to do so,” said Marguerite, “ or I will 
stab the minion in his arms.” 

* Peace,” cried Henri; “she relents even now.” 

“ Crichton, your word is passed,” said Esclairmonde, 
« you cannot protect me.” 

“« My arm is paralysed,” replied her lover, in a tone of 
anguish, 

“When that vow was uttered,” continued Esclair- 
monde, with a dreadful calmness, “I shuddered for its 
consequences. Nor was I deceived. Who would place 
his dagger in the assassin’s hand, and hope for mercy ? 
He to whom you pledged your knightly word, exacts its 
fulfilment, and well I know he is inexorable. Obedience 


’ 


exclaimed Crichton, in accents | 
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obey him, I will voluntarily surrender myself. Seek not 
to detain me. Iam no longer yours. 
escaped your lips, you renounced me. Think of meno 
more. You must not think of me, Crichton; and I 
command, by the love you have professed for me—I be- 
seech you, not to attempt my rescue.” 

“Said we not she relented,” exclaimed Henri, tri- 
umphantly taking her hand. « As to you, Chevalier 
Crichton, we are really sorry for your disappointment ; 
but we trust our Saint Esprit will, in some degree, con- 
tent you for the loss of your mistress.”’ 

“ Well has it been said, ‘ Place no faith in princes!’ ” 
exclaimed Crichton, tearing’ the jeweled badge of the 
Saint Esprit from his throat, and trampling it beneath 
his feet ; “their gifts, like that of Nessus, are bestowed 
only to destroy. Perish, these accursed chains that fet- 
ter my soul’s freedom—and with them, perish all sense 
of obligation !” 

“Grand merci!” rejoined Henri, coldly, “ our favours 
must be of little worth, if they can be thus readily set 


aside; but we shall take no offence at your want of | 


temper, chevalier. A minute’s reflection will see you 
calmer. You Scots are apt to be hot-headed, we have 
heard, and we now experience the truth of the assertion. 
We make all excuses for you. Your sitaation is morti- 
fying ; but give yourself no further uneasiness—we will 
answer for the demoiselle’s safety.” 

“Will you answer for her honour, sire?” asked 
Crichton, bitterly. 

«“ Allons!” replied Henri, with great nonchalance, “ to 
the banquet.” 

Saying which, he applied a silver whistle to his lips. 
At the call, the valve was suddenly :hrown open, the 
tapestry drawn aside, and through the door appeared the 
antechamber, full of lights, with a file of valets and hal- 
berdiers arranged on either side of the entrance. At the 
same moment, Chicot entered the oratory. 

A peculiar smile played on Henri’s features, 

“ For what do we tarry ?” asked he, glancing exult- 
ingly at Crichton. 

« For my guidance, I conclude,” replied Chicot, step- 
ping forward; “nothing but folly will serve to direct 
your majesty’s course.” 

“ Méchant,” exclaimed Henri. 
monde’s arm within his own, he quitted the apartment. 

Crichton stood for some moments like one suddenly 
stunned—with his face buried in his hands. 
aroused by a light touch upon the shoulder 

«“ Marguerite,” exclaimed he, returning the gaze of the 
Queen of Navarre with a terrible look, “why remain 
you here? Is not your vengeance coinplete?’ You have 
sacrificed innocence, virtue, pure affection, at the shrine 
of depravity and lust—are you not content? Do you 
remain to taunt me—or do you pant for my blood? 
Take this dagger and plunge it to my heart.” 

“No, Crichton,” returned Marguerite de Valois, “I 
will have nobler vengeance. What if I liberate this 
maiden from thraldom ?” 

« Amazement!” 

«“ What if I free her from Henri’s snares !” 

“ My gratitude—my life e 

« Will not suffice.” 

«“ Boundless devotion—— 

« More—your love.” 

“ Ask what I can give—ask not that !” 

« You abandon her, then? Forget you where she is— 
and within whose power? forget you Henri’s orgies— 
forget you those unlicensed scenes, so fatal to the honour 
of our sex ?” 

“ Marguerite, no more—I am yours.” 

“ Swear, if I do this, that you will no more approach 
this damsel asa lover—swear this by the Virgin who re- 
gards us”—and, as she proposed the abjuration, Margue- 
rite extended her hand towards the madonna. “ Swear— 
and J am content.” 

Scarcely were the words pronounced, when Chicot 
appeared at the valve. 

“« His majesty commands your instant presence at the 
banquet,” said he, almost breathless with haste. 

“Hence!” exclaimed Marguerite. 

«« Her majesty, the queen mother,” added the jester, in 
an under tone. : 

And, as he spoke, Catherine de Medicis abruptly en- 
tered the oratory. 

“ Daughter,” said Catherine, “we have sought you 





” 





is all that remains: and that you may, without remorse, | 


When that oath | 


And passing Esclair- | 


He was | 


throughout the grand saloon. Why do we find you 
| here—and thus attended ?” 

“ Madame!” interposed Marguerite. 

“ We would speak with you alone—dismiss this gen- 
tleman,” continued Catherine, glancing haughtily at 
| Crichton. 

“Leave us, Chevalier Crichton,” said Marguerite ; 
and she added, in a lower tone, “‘ remember what I have 
said.” 

Crichton had scarcely gained the antechamber, when 
he perceived Chicot. A few hasty words passed be- 
| tween them. 

«And thou apprehendest the entévement of the Ge- 
loso?” said Crichton. “The guard report, thou sayst, 
| that Ruggieri’s tower has been invested by an armed 

band, requiring her deliverance to them? Difficulties 
| multiply—no matter—I would be equal to any emer- 
| gency. Where is the Mask ?” 
| «As well might you pick out a domino in carnival 
| time, as discern him amid yon crew of revellers. No one 
| noted his approach, nor did any one, that I can leazn, 
witness his departure. For my part,’ added Chicot, 
pointing downward, “I think he disappeared as another 
black gentleman is said to bein the habit of doing. Were 
| I you, gossip, I would have my sword blessed by some 
| holy priest, ere I ventured to engage with him on the 
| morrow—or carry a scapulary, an enus Dei, or other 
| sacred relic, beneath my pourpoint.” 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed Crichton. “ He is a mere mor- 
tal foe. But hence, good gossip—to the banquet hall— 
account for my absence in the best way thou canst to his 
| majesty. I will be there anon.” 
| «Make yourself easy on that score, gossip. I will 
| divert his enquiries. But when you do appear at the 
| banquet, bear in mind what I said respecting Catherine’s 
| kind intentions towards you.” 

«“T shall not fail to do so—and in the mean time rest 
| largely indebted to thy zeal.” 
| “« Why did you decline the counter poison, gossip? 
| You may need it.” 
|} Tis too late to regret my 
trust to my own precautions; besides, I have other 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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inadvertence—I must 


” 





| designs 
And, without concluding his speech, Crichton darted 

from the antechamber. 

| Chicot looked after him an instant, and shook his 

head. 

“Sang de Cabres!”’ muttered he, “it has turned out 

| precisely as I anticipated. No good ever comes of making 


” 


love to two women at the same time—especially when 
one of the twain has the honour to be a queen. But, 
not content with this, this galiiard, forsooth, must saddle 
himself with athird. I wish him well of it! But if he 
| get clear of all these scrapes, and escape Scot-free from 
the poison and bow! of Queen Catherine, be will richly 
deserve his title of the Admirable Crichton. Corbieu! 
I have never seen such a picture of jealous rage as our 
own Queen of Navarre has just exhibited, since I be- 
held the Sieur le Bole devour the plumes of his hat for 
very fury, and Clermont d’Amboise break a bottle of ink 


upon his mistress’s eyebrow, with which she had indited 
a dillet to a more favoured lover. After all, her jealousy 
She has already had lovers enough to con- 
Nantilde, ora Bumehaut. What 

And Chicot hummed the follow- 






| is absurd. 
| . , 

tent a Frédégonde, a 
says our chronicle !” 
ing ditty : 


MARGUERITE,* 


Marguerite, with early wiles— 
Marguerite 

On light Charins and D’Antragues smiles—{ 
Margot Marguerite. 

Older grown, she favours then 

Smooth Martigues,+ and bluff T'urenne. 


The latter but a foolish pas, 
Margot Marguerite en bas.§ 





* Full particulars of Marguerite’s various amourettes 
will he found in the Divorce Satirique, published under 
the auspices of Henri IV. More than half, however, 
are, most probably, scandal. 

+ Marguerite was then of the tender age of eleven. 

¢ Colonel general of the Frenchinfantry. Brantome 
has written his ¢loge. 

§ This refrain is attributed to the Duchess de Guise. 
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But no more these galliards please, 
Marguerite. 

Softly sues the gallant Guise, 
Margot Marguerite. 

Gruise succeeds, like god of war, 

Valiant Henri of Navarre; 


Better stop, than further go, 
Margot Marguerite en haut, 


II. 


Loudly next bewails La Mole,* 
Marguerite, 

On the block his head must roll. 
Margot Marguerite 

Soon consoles herself again, 

With Brantome, Bussi,y and Mayenne,} 


Boon companion Gros et Gras, 
Margot Marguerite en bas. 


Who shall next your shrine adore, 
Marguerite ? 
You have but one lover more, 
Margot Marguerite! 
Crichton comes—the preur—the wise— 
You may well your conquest prize: 


Beyond him you cannot go, 
Margot Marguerite en haut. 


Chanting these libellous strains as he went, Chicot 
slowly sought the banquet hall. 


Scarcely another moment elapsed, when Catherine de | 


CRICHTON, - 


assurance of success. The God of battles, we trust, will 
grant you victory, and enable you to overthrow your 
enemy.” 

«“ Amen!’’ returned the Mask. 

“ Fall back, messieurs,” said Catherine to her attend- 
ants. “Ihave much of moment to yourself to communi- 
cate, signore,” added she, assuming a more confidential 
manner, 

«“ Touching the Geloso ?”’ enquired the Mask, anxious- 
ly—« speak, madame, I beseech you?” 

« Not here,” replied Catherine, “non pud bene de- 
liberar chi non é libero—I am about to return to my 
palace. You must not accompany me—nor quit the 
revel at the same time. Too much caution cannot 





be observed. The palaces of princes are all eyes—all 
ears.” 

« Your glove, madame,” interrupted the Mask, stooping 
to raise the richly embroidered gauntlet which Catherine 
let fall as if by accident. 

“ Keep it,” replied the queen mother, smiling—* with- 
in its folds you will find a key, the use of which I am 
about to disclose to you. That glove, I may premise, 
displayed upon your cap, will obtain you admission to 
the Hotel de Soissons. Exchange no words with the 
attendants—but pursue your way alone. Enter the gal- 
lery. Within a niche you will observe three statues. 
The central figure, that of our sire, Lorenzo de Medicis, 
Duke of Urbino, revolves upon a_ pivot. 
spear within its grasp, and you will perceive a subter- 











ranean passage leading to our turret of observation. Ap- 
ply the key we have given you toa door which will 
impede your farther progress, and you will find yourself 


Medicis and the Queen of Navarre issued from the | ‘2 Ruggieri’s laboratory. An hour hence I shall expect 


. iy “rp”? 
oratory. The features of the latter were as pale as | YOU there. 


death, and their expression utterly unlike that which 
they habitually wore. Catherine was unmoved, majes- 


tical, terrible. 


| 


‘Must this indeed be so, mother?” asked Marguerite, | __ * ro ‘ , y f : 
Crichton’s idle boast I see weighs with you—but trust | the hand of the matchless Benvenuto Cellini, during his 


shudderingly. 


“It must,” replied Catherine, peremptorily. 


will, no doubt, as he is wont, carouse till dawn. By that | to our tower. 

Py | 
But if he sur- | 
await his | 


time the draught will have done its duty. 
Maurevert will 
coming forth from the Louvre, will complete the work. 
Shrink not from thy task. Our honour is at stake.” 
The two queens separated, Catherine rejoined her 


Vive, and his band, which 


| 


«“ And the Geloso ?” 
“ She is in safety-—— 
“ With Ruggieri?” 
«“ With Catherine ce Medicis. 


” 


“ Henri | me, neither force nor stratagem will gain him entrance | visit to Francis the First, at Fontainebleau. 
words of braye Ben Jonson, there were 


Santa Maria! so easy do I feel on that 
score that I will give him the girl if he find means to 
reach her prison.” 

“Yet he has adventured there already, madame,” re- | 


your word, would you part with your charge upon such 


- . 7 7 2asy te , 29? 
attendants, and took the direction of the hall of entrance. easy terms! 


Marguerite almost mechanically returned to the grand 
saloon. 

As Catherine pursued her course, she perceived a 
masked figure single itself from the crowd at her ap- 
proach, Its stature was that of Crichton’s cha!lenger— 
its plumes like those he wore—its sable cloak the same. 
Catherine paused—the figure paused likewise. 

«“°T is he!” mentally exclaimed the queen mother; 


and she despatched one of her pages to bid the Mask to | 


her presence, 
“ What would your highness with me? 


” 


said the | 


| 





| 


Mask, advancing with a profound and courtly salutation, | 


and addressing Catherine in Italian. 

«“T was not deceived,” thought Catherine; “it is the 
voice. Ihave sent for you, signore,’’ added she, in a 
bland and gracious tone, and addressing the Mask in the 
language he had adopted, “in order to express to you, 
ere I quit the féte, the lively sense of gratitude which I 
entertain for the important service you have rendered 
me. Assure yourself, si;nore, your zeal shall not be 
overlooked. We are neither unwilling, as, Heaven be 
praised, we are not wholly unable, to requite it.” 

“ Were your majesty aware of the nature of the ser- 
vice I have rendered you, you would scarcely deem it 
deserving of your thanks,” replied the Mask. 

“Do you rate your adversary thus lightly, then ?” 
asked Catherine, complaisantly. 

“TI hold myself assured of conquest,” returned the 
Mask. 

“The migniard Crichton dupes himself with like be- 
lief,’ rejoined the queen mother, “but not with like 

* The Sieur La Mole, surnamed Mollis Vita, Mollior 
interitus. “Le beheaded by 
Charles [X.—it is said, from jealousy. 

{ Buss dAmboise.—Formose beneris fusiosi Mortis 


Baladin de la cour,” 


alumnus. 
The Dac de Mayenne, brother to the Duc de 
Guise. 


| 
| 


Catherine smiled. 

“ Your majesty would: almost appear to favour your | 
enemy’s designs,’ continued the Mask, jestingly. 

«‘ Non per amor ma per vendetta,” returned Catherine, 
in the sametone. * Crichton will never more adventure | 
there, signore, unless,” added she, smiling, “he come 
thither under your guidance. You shall know mure of | 
his destiny, an hour hence. Meanwhile, I must conclude | 
our interview—we are observed. The banquet, too, | 
awaits you. One caution in parting I bequeath you. His | 
majesty holds his revels late, and it is often his custom 
to detain his guests. Should he issue his command to | 
close the doors of the oval chamber, you will find, be- | 
neath the suit of hangings which represents Diana and 
her nymphs, a sliding door.” 

“IT understand your majesty.” 

« A rivedersi, signore.” 

“IT kiss your majesty’s hand,” replied the Mask, with | 


| 
turned the Mask, eagerly ; “ and should he take you at 
| 
| 


a profound obeisance. 

The figure then mingled with a group of revellers | 
who approached them, and who were joyously hurrying 
towards the grand hall of banquet—while Catherine, | 
ushered forth by a concourse of pages and lackeys, 
entered her sumptuous litter, and departed from the 
Louvre. 


—<—>— 
CHAPTER VII. 


THE BEZOAR, 


—* That miraculous gem, the gem that gave. 
A sign infallible of coming ill, 
That clouded, though the vehicle of death 
Were an invisible perfume.” 


Rogers. Italy. Part I. 


“ Une orgie parfaite.” 
Luerece Borgia. 


Touch the | 


| heightened with arabesques and fleur-de-lis of gold, 
| which served in lieu of folding doors to separate the 
| chief banqueting hall from the grand saloon, had, mean- 
| while, at a signal from the major-domo, been drawn 
/aside ; and the long and glittering board, arrayed with 
all the costly appliances of the royal feast, was suddenly 
exhibited to the view of the assemblage. 

The coup d’wil was charming. Far as the eye could 
reach, appeared walls festooned with flowers, fragrant 
and blooming as if the season had been later in spring. 
Mirrors, wreathed with Provencal roses, reflected the 
lustre of a thousand flambeaux, and multiplied the 
| gleaming plate and starlike crystals with which the board 
was loaded. But the object on which the eye chiefly 

rested—not merely because it was the principal feature 
of attraction to the expectant guests, but by reason of its 
| proud pre-eminence—was the table itself. It was a 
| meet place for the celebration of the combined rights of 

Ceres and Bacchus. Reared upon a massive platform— 
| six feet at least above the floor—approached by a triple 
| flight of steps—covered, both as to its mimic stairs and 
| summit, with cloths of dazzling whiteness ( fort mig- 
| nonnement damasse, as we learn from a cotemporary 
| authority)—this mighty table, extending the whole 
| length of the vast hall, looked like a mountain of snow, 
| or, perhaps, to vary the simile, like a prodigious frosted 
| cake, baked in the oven of Gargantua by the skilful 
| Fouaciers de Lerne, the culminating point of which 
| cake or mountain was formed by a cloudy representation 
of Olympus, in which Henri and his favourites figured 
as presiding divinities. 

A nearer approach to the table, showed that the sur- 
face of its damask covering was, according to the fashion 
of the court, ribbed in fanciful and waving plaits, so as 
to resemble the current of a stream crisped by a passing 
breeze. The stream bore upon its bosom a proud array 
| of argent and golden vases, crystal goblets, urns, and 





She is in our charge. | cups, all of rarest workmanship, and many wrought by 


In the 


“ Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies.” 


Nothing could exceed the gorgeous and regal magnifi- 
cence of the repast. 

The material of the feast was worthy of Apicius or 
Lucullus. Every dainty that the most consummate 
epicure of 1579 (an era by no means despicable, as we 
shall presently have occasion to show, in the annals of 
gastronomy) could require, was to be met with in pro- 
fusion. Fancy ran riot amid the countless covers, and 
the endless varieties of piquant viands, which were dis- 
played on their removal. Pyramids of confectionery— 
piles of choicest fruit, appeared at intervals—while, 
scented from afar, like the aromatic groves of Lebanon, 
appeared antique-shaped urns steaming with the rich 
produce of the vines of Crete, Cyprus, or Syracuse. In 
passing, we may remark, that the wines were then, for 
the most part, drunk heated and sophisticate—an Italian 
custom, introduced into the court of France by Catherine 
de Medicis. Here and there might be seen the ushers 
and chamberlains with their fleur-de-lis-covered wands 


| of office—butlers with embossed flagons and salvers— 


troops of valets and pages—and, distributed at certain 
stations of the board, servitors, each with a napkin on 
his shoulder, and an enormous knife in hand, seemingly 
impatient for the signal of attack. 

Amid loud fanfares of trumpets, blended with the 
gentler notes of the hautboy and viol, and ceremoniously 
preceded by Du Halde, Henri, accompanied by Esclair- 
monde, led the way to the banquet. The monarch, 
however, tarried not within the hall we have described. 
His orgies were held within a smaller and more retired 
salle-a-manger, opening from the grand festal chamber, 
and separated from it by an arched doorway; within 
which was placed a line of high gilded railing, an un- 
equivocal evidence of exclusiveness on the part of the 
monarch, that called forth much sarcastic remark from 
his subjects; and among other pasquinades, gave rise to 
the following quatrain affixed io the offensive partition :— 


“ Puisqu’ Henri roi des Francois 





The thick folds of the magnificent crimson hangings, 


N’en aime que quatre ou trois, 
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Tl faut que ses trois ou quatre 
Allent ses ennemis combatre.” 


To the king’s private table his favourites only, and their 
favourites, were admitted. Ushers of the feast were 
stationed at the deor with a list of the guests expected. 
No others were allowed to pass. ‘Towards this room 
Henri now repaired, followed by a jocund troop of dames 
and revellers, He was in the most buoyant spirits, and 
descanted with the greatest animation on all that passed. 
A singular change seemed to have been wrought in the 
demeanour of Esclairmonde. She replied to Henri’s 
lover-like assiduities with a vivacity bordering almost 
upon levity, which a nicer observer might have imputed 
to the half frantic flashes of distraction and despair, but 
from which Henri drew the most favourable augury. 
Her cheek was flushed, and her eye shone with un- 
wonted lustre. Once, only, as she passed through the 
oval chamber, of which some rumours had reached even 
her ears, she started, and a slight shiver ran through her 
frame. But she instantly recovered herself. 

The oval chamber was a retreat fitted for a volup- 
tuary. Heavy with perfume, the atmosphere struck 
upon the senses of the guests as they entered, producing 
a soft inebriating effect. Pages, equipped in fanciful 
attire, sustained torches, the odorous wax of which shed 
a warm light upon the richly painted arras, charged with 
the glowing legends of antiquity ; in which, in the guise 
of nymphs and goddesses of old, were represented the 
chief beauties who had bloomed within the atmosphere 
of the Louvre. In this suit of tapestry the lovely Diane de 
Poitiers was represented, as the goddess her namesake, 
disporting after the chase with her nymphs—the artist 
having contrived to furnish the peeping satyr with the 
prominent features of Francis the First: in that, Venus 
Anadyomene sparkled from the sea foam in the shape 
and lineaments of La Belle Feronniere—the gallant 
Francis blowing his wreathed conch as an attendant 
triton. Here the fascinating Frangois de Foix bloomed 
as Egeria, Francis appearing for the third time as Numa 
—there the captivating Marie Touchet, whose anagram, 
“Je charme tout,” so well describes her, was given as 
Callirhoe ; her lover, Charles IX., being drawn as the 
hunter Eurimedon; while in the last compartment 
figured our bon Henri, who was represented strangely 
enough as Ulysses surrendering himself to the blandish- 
ments of Circe, the features of the enchantress bearing 
evident resemblance to those of his first mistress, la 
belle Chateauneuf. Upon the frescoed ceiling were de- 
picted the silver fountains and dragon-watched fruit of 
the enchanted bowers of the Hesperides. 

The supper to which Henri sat down was the triumph 
of his chef—the inimitable Berini—a cook, whose name 
deserves to be associated with that of Luther, Calvin, 
Knox, and other great reformers of the sixteenth century, 
the spirit of which stirring age he represents as strongly 
as the great Ude stamps the character of our own time. 
The signal revolution which took place in the science 
of cookery at this remarkable epoch may be clearly traced 
to the unwearying efforts of Berini. Comprehending 
the growing wants of his species, with the prescience of 
a true philosopher, he saw that a change must be effected 
—and he accomplished it. He overthrew many old and 
tough abuses—and if he increased the demand for good 
cheer, he diminished not the supply. To him, among a 
thousand other gifts, mankind is indebted for the fri- 
candeau—a discovery which, his biographer judiciously 
remarks, required une grande force de téte! He pro- 
jected sauces so savoury that terms of aluhymy were 
required to express their stimulative effects upon the 
system. The sauces, however, we regret to say, modern 
science has pronounced injurious. And, finally, he 
trampled down popular prejudices which still remained 
in favour of the fingers, and introduced the fork ; for 
which service he deserves the thanks of all fashionable 
novelists whatever. 

The only stain attached to the memory of Berini is, 
that he was an instrument of Catherine de Medicis—in 
other words, that he occasionally mingled other com- 
pounds with his sauces than were prescribed by the 
receipts of his art. For the sake of so great a professor 
of so great a science, we hope this is mere scandal. No 
wonder, with dishes so exquisite placed before him, that 
a great man should occasionally die from indigestion ; 
but surely the cook is not to be blamed for an occurrence 
so very natural. Rather let us look to the goblet as the 
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origin of ill. We have mentioned that the wines were 
at this time generally drunk mulled and spiced—a prac- 
tice which, while it presented abundant facilities for the 
insidious admixture of poisonous drugs, completely baffled 
all precautions of the drinker, Leaning, therefore, to 
the side of genius, we are inclined to discredit this charge 
against the gifted Berini, and impute the criminality of 
these transactions to Catherine’s cup-bearer, whose name 
is deservedly buried in oblivion. 

The repast, we have said, was Berini’s triumph. In 
conception—in execution it was perfect. The eye of the 
gourmand Marquis de Villequier glistened as he gazed 
upon the dainty fare. Ronsard insinuated that with such 
ragouts before him, it was easy to understand how Vitel- 
lius and Heliogabalus exhausted an empire; a remark 
which, luckily for the poet, did not reach the ears of the 
king. Henri, in fact, was too much engrossed by Esclair- 
monde to attend to the pleasantries of his guests. So 
soon as his majesty and the demoiselle, whom he ho- 
noured with his smiles, were served, the monarch gra- 
ciously expressed his pleasure that the company, whom 
etiquette had hitherto kept upon their feet, should be 
seated, 

The carouse now began in earnest. The guests were 
few in number, consisting merely of some half dozen of 
Henri’s favourites, the dames of honour of Marguerite de 
Valois, one or two of Catherine’s prettiest attendants, 
the Abbe de Brantome, and, as we have just hinted, the 
poet Ronsard. The latter, who was by no means indif- 
ferent to good cheer, as his gout testified, was transported 
into a seventh heaven of delight with a ragout of orto- 
lans with which the considerate abbe had loaded his 


zeal. Esclairmonde was placed at his majesly’s right 
hand. On his left, two seats remained unoccupied. 
Behind the royal chair stood Chicot, and next to him 
another buffoon, whom we have hitherto omitted to no- 
tice: a strange malicious wight, yclept Siblot, infinitely 
more disliked by the courtiers than his companion in 
folly, Chicot, inasmuch as his jests were chiefly practical 
ones, and his Aits for the most part made with his ma- 
rotte. In face, in figure, and in agility, he so much re- 
sembled an ape, as to make it matter of doubt whether 
he were not really one of the simious tribe. His head 
was clothed with sleek, sable, shining hair, like the skin 
upon a mole’s back. His nature was so snarling and 


like an enraged cur, and even severest chastisement was 
found ineffectual to change or restrain his mischievous 
propensities. It was no easy matter, moreover, to catch 
him. His agility often stood him in excellent stead, and 
his light brains were not unfrequently indebted for their 
preservation to his lighter heels. Siblot’s costume was 
precisely like that of his brother buffoon, save that it 
differed in its hues. 
the back with the royal blazon, the surcoat was of sable, 
slashed with white: his marotte was of ebony. Siblot 
was a favourite with Henri, who being a genuine lover 
of mischief, was diverted with his monkey-like freaks ; 
and he would often laugh till the tears suffused his eyes 
at the confusion created by the buffoon among the grave 
ambassadors, the scarlet-capped ecclesiastics, and stately 
cavaliers, who attended his audience. Henri’s gratitica- 
tion was the more enhanced, as, by a sort of instinct, 
this wild, half witted creature, always, even in his mad- 
dest gambols, held sacred his own peculiar person. 
Meanwhile the feast proceeded. Henri continued un- 
remitting in his attentions to Esclairmonde, who, though 


to partake of the banquet, maintained an exterior of 
perfect calmness and composure. 
deeper, would perchance have perceived, that bencath 


ject of envy to the other dames of the party, who at- 
tributed her indifference to the monarch’s gallant regard 
te mere coquetry. 

“ By my faith, monsieur le vicomte,” said the gay 
Torigni to Joyeuse, who was placed on her right hand, 
“the Demoiselle Esclairmonde is a finished coquette. 
Her coyness is the mest naturally assumed I ever beheld 
in the most practised of our sex. Where she can have 
acquired such arts ] cannot imagine. 
are born with a genius for their vocation—and conquest 
is hers I suppose. She would have the king believe she 
has a perfect horror of his freedoms. 











plate; Villequieur had fallen to with equal industry and | 


malignant, that, when seized, he would snap and bite | 


Embroidered on the front and at | 


she could not be prevailed upon by all his importunities | 
He, who had looked | 


that mask of smiles was hidden acute suffering, if not a | 
breaking heart.~ The demoiselle was, however, an ob- | 


But some people | 
| 


I need not tell you | Galantes,” to which we do not refer the reader. 
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that I have had some experience in the art of entangle- 
ment, and I declare upon my reputation, I could not have 
played the part better myself.” 

“Tam quite sure of it,” replied Joyeuse, “ because I 
think his majesty’s attentions are not so perfectly to her 
taste as you might conceive they would be to yours. 
Her thoughts, I suspect, are wandering upon Crichton.” 

Poh!” rejoined La 'Torigni, “no such thing. She is 
not such a simpleton. Why should her love for Crich- 
ton prevent her bestowing an occasional smile elsewhere ? 
He is not a mirror of constancy, whatever he may be 
of chivalry : nor wholly insensible, as you know, to the 
supreme attractions of our royal mistress. The thing is 
quite natural.” 

“ Your reasoning is perfectly convincing, demoiselle.” 

“The Chevalier Crichton is well in his way—but 
a king, you know—” 

“Ts irresistible. You have found it so, demoiselle.’’ 

“ You are impertinent, monsieur le vicomte.” 

“A la bonneheure. You have prodigiously fine eyes, 
demoiselle. Italy boasts the darkest eyes in the world 
—Florence the darkest eyes of Italy, and the lovely 
Torigni the darkest eyes of Florence. I pledge them in 
a bumper of Cyprus.” 

“ Your France is a nation of courtiers,” rejoined La 
Torigni, laughing, “and the Vicomte de Joyeuse the 
most finished courtier in France. I return your pledge, 
monseigneur. After all,” continued the lively Floren- 
tine, in a tone half jest, half earnest, “I should not ob- 
ject to be in Esclairmonde’s situation.” 

“Indeed!” replied Chicot, who happened to overhear 
this latter exclamation, “ stranger things have come to 
pass.” 

At this moment Marguerite de Valois entered the 
room. Some slight ceremony was observed at her ap- 
pearance, but the fair queen took her place at Henri’s 
left hand without attracting his notice. 

“Your majesty suflers from some sudden indisposi- 
tion,” observed Brantome, in a tone of sympathy, re- 
marking the haggard looks of the queen. 

« No—no,” returned Marguerite, “ I am well, my lord 
abbe, perfectly well.” 

“T may not discredit your assertion, madam,” returned 
Brantome; “but pardon me if I venture to assert that 
your looks agree not with your words.” 

“ Will your highness allow me to recommend this 
coulis a la cardinal to your attention,” said Villequier. 
“« Ronsard pronounces it thoroughly catholic—you would 
not well—and I were a heretic to doubt him. Sulfler 
me, madam—” 

Marguerite declined the tempting offer of the marquis, 
Crich- 





and suffered her eyes to stray over the company. 
ton was not among the number. 

« Thank Heaven, he is not here,” exclaimed the queen, 
giving involuntary utterance to her thoughts, and sigh- 


ing deeply as if some heavy oppression had been re- 
moved from her bosom. 

“Who is not here?” asked Henri, turning quickly 
round at the exclamation. 

Chicot stepped sudde nly forward. 

“ Methinks,” said he, familiarly placing his hand upon 
the king’s shoulder—* methinks, notre oncle, you are in 
need of some excitement—you lack soinewhat to give a 
fillip to your spirits—a spice to your wine—what can we 
direct you to? Shall it be a song? I have a rare cha- 
rivari on a madame the Duchess d’Usez’s third espousais 
—a Pantagruelian legend on Pope Joan’s confinement 
before the conclave—or a ditty on the devil’s exploit at 
Pope Feagueland—at your service. Or if you like not 
| this, shall I bid my gossip Siblot smack the rosy lips of 
all the coyest dames at table, beginning with the Demoi- 
selle Torigni, and afterward cut a lavolta on the board 
itself to the blithe accompaniment of ringing glass? Or 
if a gayer mood possess you, will it please you to com- 
| mand Maitre Samson to bring forth that quaint drinking 
| cup, the merry devices and playful grotesques whereof 
| are wont to excite so much amusement, and such mirth- 
| ful exclamations from our dames of honour; and which 
cup, moreover, is so much to the fancy of our grave ané 
discreet gossip, Pierre de Bourdeille ?’’* 
| Cousin of Brantome,” said Henri, smiling, “ our 
| jester libels you.” 





| *It would appear so from the account given of a cer- 
tain “fort belle couppe d’argent doré” in the “ Dames 
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« Nay,” replied Brantome, laughing, “I care not to 
own that the goblet of which the knave speaks has af- 
forded me amusement, though I must, on the score of 
propriety, venture to oppose its introduction upon the 
present occasion. 

« Propriety !” echoed Chicot, derisively—* propriety 
sounds well in the lips of the Abbe de Brantome—ha— 
ha—which of the three stall 1 be, gussip—the song— 
the kiss—or the cup?” 

« A song,” returned Henri, “ and see that thy strains 
lack not spice, gossip—or look for no hippocras from the 
hands of Samson as thy meed.” 

“ Spice !” repeated Chicot, with a droll grimace—* my 
strains shall smack of pimento itself.” And assuming 
the air of an improvisatore, the jester delivered himself 
as follows :— 

ALLSPICE, OR A SPICE OF ALL. 


The people endure all, 

‘The men-at-arms cure all, 
The favourites sway all, 
Their reverences flay all, 

The citizens pay all, 

Our good king affirms all, 
The senate confirms all, 

The chancellor seals all, 
(Jueen Catherine conceals all, 
Queen Louise instructs all, 
Queen Margot conducts all, 
The Leaguers contrive all, 
The Jacobins shrive all, 

The Lutherans doubt all, 
The Zuinglians 
The Jesuits flout all, 

The Sorbonists rout all, 
Brother Henri believes all,* 
Pierre Gondy receives all,{ 
Ruggieri defiles all, 

Mad Siblot reviles all, 


scout all, 


The bilboquets please all, 
‘The sarbacanes tease all, 
The Due de Guise tries all, 
Rare Crichton outvies all, 
Abbe Brantome retails all, 
Bussi d’Ambvoise assails all, 
Old Ronsard recants all, 
Young Jodelle enchants all, 
Fat Villequier crams all, 
Ilis holiness damns all, 
Esclairmonde bright outshines all, 
And wisely declines all, 

La Rebeurs will bless all, 

la Fosseuse confess all, 

La Guyol will fly all, 

Torigni deny all, 

John Calvin misguide all, 

Wise Chicot de ride all, 

Spanish Philip} may crave all, 
The Bearnais§ brave all, 
Tue DEVIL WILL HAVE ALL! 


CRICHTON, 


that glance, a world of sad and passionate emotion was 
conveyed to the hearts of both. He then took the seat 
which had been reserved for him, by the side of Mar 
guerite de Valois. Conversation in the mean time pro- 
ceeded. 

“T would fain enquire from your majesty,” said Bran- 
tome, in a tone which showed that the Cyprus he had 
quaffed had not been without its effect upon his brain, 
“what are the precise notions which you entertain re- 

| specting beauty. For, with a due appreciation of dia- 
phonous orbs and hyacinthine tresses, I cannot entirely” 
--and here the abbe cast a look, inebriate as that of 
Septimius on Acme, upon Marguerite de Valois—*I 
cannot, I say, admit their supremacy over eyes black as 
night, and locks dark as the raven’s wing. Both styles 
have merit, no doubt: but surely your majesty cannot 
be aware of the ‘thirty requisites,’ or you would never 
have assigned the palm of perfect beauty to a blonde.” 

«“ Thou art a heretic, cousin,” replied Henri, laughing; 
“but we plead ignorance as to thy ‘ thirty requisites.’ 
| Let us hear them—we shall then see how far cur own 
opinions correspond with thine.” 

“I had them from a fair dona of Toledo,” replied 
Brantome, “a city where there are many gracious 
dames; and though I have never, except in one in- 
| stance,” added he, again glancing at Marguerite, “ met 
| with a combined assemblage of such excellences, yet I 
| may fairly enough assert that I have encountered them 
| all in detail.” 
| 


’ 





“Thy requisites, cousin,” said Henri, impatiently. 
“ Your majesty will excuse my rhymes,” replied the 
abbe, with becoming modesty. “I am no poet, like 


Monsieur de Ronsard. ‘Thus then run 


“ THE THIRTY REQUISITES.” 

|“ Thirty points of perfection each judge understands, 
The standard of feminine beauty demands. 

| Three white :—and, without further prelude, we know 

Thatthe skin, hands, and teeth, should be pearly as snow. 

Three black :—and our standard departure forbids 

From dark eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly fringed lids. 

Three red :—and the lover of comeliness seeks 

For the hue of the rose in the lips, nails, and cheeks. 

Three long :—and of this you, no doubt, are aware? 

| Long the body should be, long the hands, long the hair. 

Three short :—and herein nicest beauty appears— 

Feet short as a fairy’s, short teeth, and short ears. 

Three large :—-and remember, this rule, as to size, 

Embraces the shoulders, the forehead, the eyes. 

| Three narrow :—a maxim to every man’s taste— 

| Circumference small in mouth, ankle, and waist. 

Three round :—and in this I see infinite charms— 

| Rounded fulness apparent in leg, hip, and arms. 

| Three fine :—and can aught the enchantment eclipse, 

| Of fine tapering fingers, fine tresses, fine lips ? 

Three small :—and my thirty essentials are told— 

Small head, nose, and bosom compact in its mould. 

| Now the dame who comprises attractions like these, 

Will need not the cestus of Venus to please: 

While he who has met with a union so rare, 

| Has had better luck than has fail’n to my share.” 


“ Gramercy,” said Henri, as Chicot came to a pause | 


—more, it would appear, from want of breath than from | 


lack of mateiial for the continuance of his strains— 
“thou hast fairly earned thy hyppocras, were it only for 
the justice rendered to the lovely Esclairmonde, who, 
as thou truly sayest, outshines all. But, by our lady, 
messeigneurs, we must not neglect the service of Bac- 
chus for that of Apollo. Samson, thy choicest Cyprus 
—a health !” 

Every glass was raised—every eye bent upon the king. 

« To her,” continued Henri, draining his goblet, “ who 
in her own person combines all the perfections of her 
sex—la belle Esclairmonde !” 

“La belle Esclairmonde!” echoed each guest, en- 
thusiastically clashing his glass against that of his 
neighbour. 

Amid the confusion incident to this ceremony, Crich- 
ton entered the room. For an instant his gaze rested 
upon that of the demoiselle; and, momentary as was 


’ 


*In 1574, Henri attended a procession of the Battus 
at Avignon, and elected himself of the brotherhood. 

{ Bishop of Paris. 

+ Philip II. 

§ Henri of Navarre, afterward Henri IV. 


| 

| enema 

* These verses are imitated from a trentaine of beaux 
} 

| 

| 
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Brantome’s song was exceedingly well received, in- 
asmuch as it enabled the gallants to offer various com- 
pliments, direct and indirect, to the fascinations of their 
fair companions. Neither did Henri fail to take advan- 
tage of the plea it afforded him, of scrutinising with 
libertine gaze the charms of Esclairmonde, as the indi- 
vidual features of beauty passed in array before the abbe. 

Crichton looked sternly on. His blood boiled within 
his veins, and we know not to what extremities his in- 
dignation might have carried him, had not Esclairmonde’s 
imploring looks restrained him. 

Amid the laughter and acclamations of the guests, 
Marguerite’s voice sounded hollow!y in his ear. 

“I have watched your glances, Crichton. 


In your 


Sis, recorded in the Dames Galantes. Brantome gives 
them in Spanish prose from the lips of a fair Toledan as 
mentioned in the text; they are, however, to be met with 
in an old French work anterior to our chronicler, en- 
| titled De la Louange et Beauté des Dames. The same 
maxims have been turned into Latin hexameters by 
Francis Corniger, (an ominous name for a writer on such 
| a subject,) and into Italian verse by Vincentio Calmeta. 











kindling eyes I read your thoughts. Your miaion is 
wholly in Henri’s power. You cannot deliver her.” 

‘By Saint Andrew, I know not that!” exclaimed 
Crichton, fiercely. 

“Your word binds you,” said the queen, smiling 
bitterly. 

“ True—true,” returned Crichton, relapsing into his 
former gloom. 

«“ Renounce her—and I save her,” continued Mar- 
guerite. 

« By what means?” demanded Crichton, incredulously. 

“ No matter—1 will do it!—I will do more. Have I 
your oath ?” 

At this moment a low sigh reached his ears. The 
sound was the same as that which had warned him ef 
the peril he had incurred when he rashly pledged his 
vow te Henri. Raising his eyes, he perceived the gaze 
of Esclairmonde fixed upon him. Her look could not 
be mistaken. 

“ Swear!” said Marguerite, sternly, who had wit- 
nessed, and could easily interpret the glance of intelli- 
gence which had passed between the lovers. ‘ Swear !” 
continued she, renewing her former adjuration. 

«“ Never,” replied Crichton. 

“’T is well,” retorted Marguerite. “I have warned 
you. I wasassured,’’ murmured she, with an expression 
of anguish, “that this would prove a day of ill. No 
sinister occurrence ever happened to me, but I had some 
foreknowledge of the event, 


“ De mon bien, de mon mal, mon esprit m’est oracle.” 


Further speech was interrupted by a wild scream of 
laughter proceeding from the buffoon Siblot, who, regard- 
less of the confusion he created, or the risk which the 
costly vessels on the board might incur from his antics, 
suddenly whirled himself into the very centre of the 
table, taking up a position on the cover of a vase sup. 
ported on three feet, upon the knob of which he de- 
scribed various rapid circles with the dexterity and ease 
of the most practised posture master. No sooner was 
this feat accomplished, amid the laughter and astonish- 
ment of the guests, than, bounding—without injury to 
the economy of the banquet—over enameled dish and 
plate, with a velocity that left little time for considera- 
tion, he brushed with his shaggy beard the fair cheeks 
of every dame he passed, not excepting oven Marguerite 
de Valois, and only paused when he arrived at last be- 
fore Esclairmonde. He then chuckled and nodded at 
Henri as if consulting his inclinations, as to whether 
the demoiselle should be submitted to the same disgust- 
ing ordeal as the others; but receiving no signs of en- 
couragement from the monarch, he retreated to his vase, 
where, like a priestess of Apollo upon her tripod, after a 
brief prelude of gyrations, with a rapidity of utterance 
almost as bewildering as his antic mazes, and an infini- 
tude of grotesque gesticulations, he burst into the fol. 
lowing amphigouri :— 

THE TEMPTATIONS OF ST. ANTHONY.* 

Saint Anthony, weary 

Of hermit cell dreary, 

Of penance, and praying, 

Of orison saying, 

Of mor.ification, 

And fleshly vexation, 

By good sprites forsaken, 

By sin overtaken, 

On flinty couch lying, 

For death, like Job, crying, 

Was suddenly shrouded 

By thick mists, that clouded 

All objects with vapour, 

And through them, like taper, 

A single star shimmered, 

And with blue flame glimmered. 
If, 

What spell then was muttered 

May never be uttered ; 

Saint Anthony prayed not— 





* See Callot’s magnificent piece of diablerie upon this 
subject, and the less extravagant, but not less admirable 
picture of Teniers; and what will well bear comparison 
with either, Retzch’s illustration of the Walpurgis Night 
Revels of Goethe. 
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Saint Anthony stayed not— 
But down—down descending 
Through caverns unending, 
Whose labyrinths travel 
May never unravel, 

By thundering torrent, 

By toppling crag horrent, 
All perils unheeding, 

As levin swift speeding, 
Habakkuk outvying, 

On seraph wing flying, 
Was borne on fiend’s pinion 
To hell’s dark dominion. 


Tif. 


Oh! rare is the revelry 

Of Tartarus’ devilry ! 

Above him—around hin— 
On all sides surround him 
With wildest grimaces 
Fantastical faces ! 

Here huge bats are twittering, 
Strange winged mice flittering, 
Great horned owls hooting, 
Pale hissing stars shooting, 
Red fire drakes careering 
With harpies are fleering. 
Shapes whizzing and whirling, 
Weird Sabbath dance twirling, 
Round bearded goat scowling, 
Their wild refrain howling— 
“ Alegremonos Alegremos 
Auegente nue va tenemos,”* 


IV. 


Here lemures, lares, 

Trolls, foliots, fairies, 
Nymph, gnome, salamander, 
In frolic groups wander. 
Fearful shapes there are rising, 
Of aspect surprising, 
Phantasmata Stygia, 
Spectra, Prodigia ! 

Of aspect horrific, 

Of gesture terrific, 

Where caldrons are seething, 
Lithe serpents are wreathing, 
And wizards are gloating 

On pois’nous scum floating, 
While skull and bone placed out 
In circle are traced out. 

Here witches air-gliding 

On broomsticks are riding. 

A hag a fawn chases, 

A nun Pan embraces ; 

With loathly caresses, 

A corpse a monk presses, 
Here mimic fights waging, 
Hell’s warriors are raging ; 
Each legion commanding 

A chief is seen standing. 
Beelzebub gleaming, 

Like gentile god seeming— 
Proud Belial advancing, 
With awful ire glancing ; 
Asmodeus the cunning, 
Abaddon, light shunning, 
Dark Moloch deceiving, 

His subtle webs weaving ; 
Meresin air-dwelling, 

Red Mammon gold telling. 


¥: 


The fiend, then dissembling, 
Addressed the saint trembling ; 

« These are thine if down bowing, 
Unto me thy soul vowing, 

Thy worship thou It offer.” 

* According to Delancre, the usual refrain of the 
sorcerers’ Sabbath song. Sce his “ Description of the 
Inconstancy of Evil Angels and Demons.” “ Delancre’s 
description of the witches’ Sabbath,” observes the amus- 
ing author of Monsieur Oufle, “is so very ample and 
particular that I don’t believe I should be better inform- 
el concerning it if I had been there myself.” 
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“ Back, tempter, thy proffer 
With scorn is rejected.” 


“Unto me thou ’rt subjected, 
For thy doubts, by the Eternal !” 
Laughed the spirit infernal. 


At his word then compelling, 
Forth rushed from her dwelling 
A shape so inviting, 
Enticing, delighting, 

With lips of such witchery, 
Tongue of such treachery, 
(That sin-luring smile is 

The torment of Lilis,) 

Like Eve in her Eden, 

Our father misleading. 

With locks so wide flowing, 
Limbs so bright glowing, 
That hell hath bewrayed him, 
If Heaven do not aid him. 


“ Her charms are surrendered 
If worship is rendered.” 


“Satan, get thee behind me! 
My sins no more blind me— 
By Jesus’ temptation ! 

By lost man’s salvation ! 

Be this vision banished !” 


And straight hell vanished. 


And, suiting the action to the phrase, at the conclu- 
sion of his song, Siblot threw himself head over heels 
from the table, and vanished likewise. Acclamations 
were heard on all sides. Whatever the festive assem- 
blage might think of the jester’s song, they were infi- 
nitely amused by his somerset. By this time, too, the 
generous wines, with which each goblet was constantly 
replenished, had begun to do their duty. Every eye 
grew bright—every tongue loud—and a greater degree 
of license reigned throughout. Crichton alone partook 
not of the festivities, 

«“ Par la mort-Dieu, mon brave Ecossois,” said Henri, 
with a smile of exultation, “ you are not in your usual 
spirits to-night. You have not a smile for a fair dame— 
you do but indifferent justice to Berini’s supper, (and 
Villequier, or your brother bard, Ronsard, will tell you it 
has merit)—and you wholly neglect Samson’s goblets, 
though this Syracuse hath potency enough to turn the 
blood to flame. ‘T'ry it, I pray of you. Your thought 
ful visage assorts ill with our sprightly associates. Let 
your spirits sparkle like our wine—like the eyes around 
us—and drown your despondency in the flowing bow}.” 

“An excellent proposal, sire,” said D'Epernon— 
“ Crichton is either in love or jealous—perhaps both— 
he eats not, talks not, drinks not, signs infallible.” 

“ Pshaw,” replied Joyeuse, “ he has lost a favourite 
hawk, or a horse, or a thousand pistoles at play—or—” 

“ He thinks of his duel with the Mask,’’ added Saint 
Luc; “he has confessed and received the holy com- 
munion, and the priest has enjoined a night of fasting 
and repentance.” 

“‘ He has lost a supper, then, which, like Brantome’s 
beauty, has every requisite,” said Villequier, with his 
mouth full of marchpane; “I pity him.” 

“Or his appetite,” said Ronsard, “ without which 
even a supper at the Louvre would be thrown away.” 

“ Or a rhyme,” said Torigni ; “a loss to make a bard 

look sad—eh, Monsieur de Ronsard ?” 

“ Or a sarbacane,” said Chicot. 

“ Or a bilboquet,” cried Siblot. 

“ Or a toy of less moment than either,” hiccoughed 

Brantome—* a mistress.” 

Here a loud laugh was raised. 

“ A truce to raillery,” said Henri, laughing with the 

test—*« Crichton is a little out of sorts—fatigued, na- 

turally enough, with his disputation of the morning, and 

his exertions in the ball-room—however, we trust he has 

not entirely lost his voice, but that he will favour us with 

one of those exquisite chansons-i-boire, with which, of 
old, he was wont to enliven our wassailry.”, 

«A song! a song!” echoed all the symposiacs, laugh- 
ing louder than ever. 

« My strains will scarcely harmonise with your revel, 
sire,” returned Crichton, gloomily, “ my livelier thoughts 
desert me.” 





«“ No matter,” replied Henri, “be they sad as those of 
Erebus, ’t will give a sharper edge to our festivity.” 
In a voice then which, as he proceeded, gradually ' 


THE THREE ORGIES. 


\ 


In banquet hall, beside the king, aa 
Sat proud Thyestes reveling. 
The festal board was covered fair, } 
The festal meats were rich and rare ; 
Thyestes ate full daintily, j 
Thyestes laughed full lustily ; ; 
But soon his haughty visage fell— 
A dish was brought—and, wo to tell ! 
A gory head that charger bore ! 
An infant’s look the features wore! “ 
Thyestes shrieked—King Atreus smiled— |! 
The father had devoured his child! | 
Fill the goblet-—fill it high— My 
To Thyestes’ reveiry. 
Of blood-red wines the brightest choose, 4 
The glorious grape of Syracuse ! 


Il, 


For a victory obtained 
O’er the savage Getx chained, 4 
In his grand Cesarean hall 
Domitian holds high festival. j 
To a solemn feast* besought 
hither are the senate brought. 
As he joins the stately crowd, 
Smiles each grave patrician proud. | 
One by one each guest is led 
Where Domitian’s feast is spread : 
Each, recoiling, stares aghast 
At the ominous repast : 
Round abacus of blackest shade 
Black triclinia are laid, 
Sable vases deck the board 
With dark-coloured viands stored ; 
Shaped like tombs, on either hand, 
Rows of dusky pillars stand ; 
O’er each pillar in a line, 
Pale sepulchral lychni shine ; 
Cinerary urns are seen, 
Carved each with a name, I ween. 
By the sickly radiance shown 
Every guest may read his own! 
Forth then issue swarthy slaves, 
Each a torch and dagger waves; 
Some like manes habited, 
Figures ghastly as the dead ! i 
Some as lemures attired, { 
Larvez some with vengeance fired, | 
See the throat of every guest 
By a murderous gripe is press’d ! 
While the wretch, with horror dumb, 
Thinks his latest hour is come ! 
Loud then laughed Domitian, 
Thus his solemn feast began. 
Fill the goblet—fill it high— 
To Domitian’s revelry. : 
Let our glowing goblet be } 
Crowned with wine of Sicily ! i 


IIT. 


Borgiat holds a papal féte, 
And Zizime, with heart elate, 


* For an account of what Sir Thomas Brown, in his 
Bibliotheca Abscondita, terms “ Domitian’s Dismal 
Supper and Strange Entertain,” the reader is referred to 
the details of the historian Dion Cassius. 
¢ Pope Alexander VI., of the family of Lenzuoli, but 
who assumed, previous to his pontificate, the name of 
Borgia, a name rendered infamous, as well by his own 
crimes and vices as by those of the monster offspring, ' 
Cesar and Lucretia, whom he had by the courtesan 
Vanozza, according to Gordon, instigated to the murder 
of Zizime or Djem, son of Mahomed II., by a reward of 
300,000 ducats, promised by Bajazet, brother of the ill- 
fated Othman prince. 





hushed all disposition to mirth, Crichton sang =) 
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With his chiefs barbarian 
Seeks the gorgeous Vatican. 
*T is a wondrous sight to see 
In Christian hall that company ! 
But the Othman warriors soon 
Scout the precepts of Mahoun. 
Wines of Sicily and Spain, 
Joyously these Pynims drain ; 
While Borgia’s words their laughter stir. 
* Bibimus Papaliter !” 
At a signal—pages three, 
With gold goblets bend the knee: 
Borgia pours the purple stream 
Till beads upon its surface gleam. | 
« Do us reason, noble guest,” 
Thus Zizime the pontiff press’d : 
« By our triple crown there lies, 
In that wine-cup paradise !” 
High Zizime the goblet raised— 
Loud Zizime the Cyprus praised— 
To each guest in order slow, 
Next the felon pages go. 
Each in turn the Cyprus quaffs, 
Like Zizime, each wildly laughs, 
Laughter horrible and strange ! 
Quick ensues a fearful change, 
Stifled soon is every cry, 
Azrael is standing by. 
Glared Zizime—but spake no more: 
Borgia’s fatal feast was o’er ! 
Vill the goblet—fill it high— 
With the wines of Ttaly— 
Borgia’s words our laughter stir— 
Bibimus Papaliter!” 


« Bibamus Revaliter !” exclaimed Henri, as Crich- 


ton’s sone concluded, “ Dieu merci! we have no dread 


of such a consummation at our orgies. A reveller might | 


well stand in awe of the bowl, if, after his nocturnal 
banquet, he should awaken in Elysium. You must now 


perforce pledge us, mon Ecossois, or we shall think you | 


hold our feasts in the same horror as those of Borgia— 


a cup of Cyprus—you will not refase us! 


“ He will not refuse me,” said Marguerite de Valois. | 


« Give me a goblet, Loisel.” 


A page approached with a flagon of gold. 

« Fill for me,” said the queen. 

And the wine was poured out. 

«“T'o our reunion,” whispered she, drinking. 
forza d’amore non risguarda a! delitto.” 

“I pledge you, madame,” answered Crichton, raising 
the goblet. 

Margucrite’s eyes were fixed upon him. 
colour had deserted her checks. 

“ How is this ?” exclaimed Crichton, laying down the 
goblet untasted. 


All trace of 


“ Poison ! 
entrance here ?”’ 
« Poison ?” echoed all, rising in astonishment and dis- 


may. 


“ Ay—poison !” reiterated Crichton. “ See, the ruddy | 


bezoar in this ring has become pale as opal. This wine 
is poisoned.” 

«© J have drunk of it,” said Marguerite, with a wither- 
ing look. “ Your own faint heart misgives you.” 

“Some poisons have their antidotes, madam,” ob- 
served Crichton, sternly. “ The knife of Parysades was 
anointed en one side only,” 

“Bring Venetian glass,” cried Henri, “ that will re- 
move or confirm your suspicions. Sangdieu! Cheva- 
lier Crichton, if this interruption be groundless, you 
shall bitterly repent it.” ' 

“ Give me the Venice glass,” said Crichton ; “I will 
abide the issue.” 

A glass was brought, bell-shaped, light—clear as crys- 
tal. Crichton took it, and poured within it the contents 
of his own goblet. 

For a second no change was observed. The wine 
then suddenly hissed and foamed. The glass shivered 
into a thousand pieces. 

All eyes were now turned on the Queen of Navarre. 
She had fainted. 

« Let her be cared for,” said Henri, affecting indiffer- 
ence; “Miron must attend her—he will understand—” 
and the king whispered a few words to Du Halde. 
“ Fair dames, and you, messeigneurs,” added he to the 
guests, who looked on aghast, “ this incident must not 


ts La | 


Do Borgia’s drugs find | 


CRICHTON. 








interrupt our revel. Samson, we appoint thee our taster 
—wine, wine.” 
——— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE JESTER. 
“* Le Marchant. Vous estes, ce croy-je le joyeulx du roy? 
Panurge. Voire. 


Le March. Fourchez la.” 
Rapevais. Pantagruel. Liv. iv. ch. vi. 
Fortunately, prior to the occurrence detailed in the 
| last chapter, the spirits of the revellers had been raised 
to such an enthusiastic height by the potent juices they 
| had swallowed, that the event, which, had it chanced 
earlier in the evening, might have occasioned much 
alarm, was now viewed with comparative indifference, 
and its recollection drowned in fresh bowls of cyprus, 
submitted, however, in the first instance, to the ordeal of 
Samson, who, it may be remarked, expressed no reluc- 
tance to the office imposed upon him by his royal master. 

The effect of the occurrence upon the dames was 
visible in their altered complexion and demeanour, and 
sit required all the gallantry and attention of the cavaliers, 
in any degree to restore their gaiety. Conversation soon 
became more free and discursive. Each galliard boasted, 
in his turn, of his prowess in arms—of his dexterity m 
horsemanship—of his unerring aim with the pistol—of 
his fatal stroke with the poniard—of his ability with the 
| sword—in short, of his perfect acquaintance with the 
| whole “theoric and practic” of the duel—a subject 
| which necessarily involved the discussion of Crichton’s 
approaching combat. The discourse began to take a 
very animated turn, many speculations being hazarded 
as to the rank and name of the challenger, a subject 
upon which the dames appeared singularly curious, and 
even Esclairmonde manifested anxiety; when, as if 
| brought thither to gratify their wishes, the subject of 
their converse—the sable Mask—suddenly presented 
himself at the entrance of the chamber. 
| We have stated, that at this doorway ushers were 
placed to prevent the access of all those who were not 
| included in Henri’s list of guests. The Mask, it would 
| seem, was not among the number of those expected at 
the royal table, as the wands of the officers were crossed 
against the railing, and admission peremptorily refused 
hin. 

“Inform his majesty that the Mask entreats an inter- 
view with him,” said the figure, impatiently, and ap- 
pearing half inclined to force his way without further 
ceremony. 

“Monseigneur’s description,” returned the usher, 
courteously, “is scarcely particular enough on a night 
when the Louvre numbers a thousand guests who might 
be similarly designated. Suffer me to add some title less 
capable of misconstruction.” 

“That which I have given thee will suffice,” inter- 
| rupted the unknown. “I have reasons for withholding 
iny name, of which his majesty will recognise the force.” 

“ Monseigneur is not, perhaps, aware,” persisted the 
usher, with a profound inclination, “ that upon admis- 
| sion to the royal banqueting-room it is customery to 
remeve the vizard. If, therefore, monseigneur’s features 
are known, concealment will be impossible.” 

“Tn this instance his majesty will dispense with that 
form,” returned the Mask, haughtily. “ Do my bidding, 
maitre, without farther parley.” 

“T will essay, certainly,” replied the polite but tedious 
official, shaking his head, “ since monseigneur so much 
| desires it, but I own I have little anticipation of success.” 
Contrary, however, to the usher’s prognostications, 
| Henri commanded instant admittance to be given to the 
| Mask, and the unknown was, in consequence, reveren- 
| tially conducted by the surprised official to the seat 
| which Marguerite de Valois had abandoned, thus bring- 
ing him into immediate contact with his adversary 
Crichton. Their situation appeared to be disagreeable to 
each party ; but it was now too late to remedy the mis- 
take. Henri laughed it off in the best way he could. 

“ Nothing ean be further from my intention than to 
interrupt the harmony of your majesty’s table,”»said the 
Mask, in reply to the king’s apology, “by any overt act 
of discourtesy to your guests; neither do I esteem it an 
affront that chance hath placed me for an instant next 
to one whom I trusted only to encounter again at the 
sword’s point. My quarrel will well sustain itself until 
the morrow. But I crave your pardon for trespassing 

















on your patience. I came not hither to join your revels ; 
my errand hath no relation to festivity.” 

“?Fore Heaven, then, mon cousin!” replied Henri, 
regarding the Mask with some astonishment, “if not to 
festivity, unto what hath your visit relation—to what 
are we indebted for your presence ?” 

The Mask looked with some anxiety towards Crich. 
ton. 

The Scot instantly rose. 

“Tam in the way, sire,” said he. “ Your counsels 
will be more securely carried on if 1 quit the banquet.” 

« No, by our lady!” cried Henri, rising, and with 
great courtesy motioning to Crichton to resume his seat; 
“this shall never be. If any one must suffer incon. 
venience at our revels, it shal] be ourself. You have 
received sufficient annoyance already, Chevalier Crich. 
ton. Sir Mask, we are at your service; though we must 
need say you have chosen a strange season for an 
audience.” 

Saying which, Henri reluctantly led the way towards 
an embrasure. “Chicot,” said he, in an under tone, as 
he passed, “do thou assume our seat for the nonce ; we 
must not attend to the interests of others to the entire 
exclusion of our own—that were scarce king-like; and 
kark ye, gossip, as you value your ears, suffer not a syl- 
lable to pass between Crichton and our mignonne—you 
understand.” 

Chicot instantly, with a mock dignity infinitely divert. 
ing to the guests, installed himself in Henri’s vacant 
chair. His first proceeding was to place his marotte be- 
tween the lovers, which he laughingly termed « his 
ambassador’s sword, whereby they were to understand 
they could only speak hy proxy.” His next was to call 
upon the poet Ronsard, for a song. ‘The bard would 
willingly have declined the jester’s invitation, but the 
voices of the revellers were against him, and he was 
necessitated to promise compliance. 

“ Fool,” muttered Crichton, sternly, who had already 
taken advantage of the king’s absence to hazard a whis- 
per to Esclairmonde ; “ wilt thou mar this opportunity 
afforded us by chance of devising means for her escape! 
Why should she not fly now? I alone will withstand 
every attempt at pursuit.” 

« And who would then be the fool ?” replied Chicot. 
«“ No—no, my addle head hath hatched a scheme worth 
two of yours. Set yourself at ease. Procure his sar- 
bacane from the Vicomte de Joyeuse on any plea you 
like; and meanwhile suffer Monsieur de Ronsard to pro- 
ceed with his roundelay. See you not that it diverts the 
attention of the guests, and leaves ws at liberty? Fool, 
quotha! recant that appellation, compere.” 

“T cry thee mercy, gossip,” rejoined Crichton; “ thou 
art, indeed, a very miracle of wit. Joyeuse,” added he, 
addressing the vicomte, “I prithee, favour me with thy 
sarbacane.” 

“ To despatch a billet to some distant fair one in the 
outer banquet hall: ah! galliard, here tis;” saying 
which, Joyeuse sent his page with the long and costly 
tube of chased silver resting by his side to the Scot. 

Ronsard, meanwhile, commenced his virelay ;_ which, 
if it should not be found to equal in merit the acknow- 
ledged lyrics of that delightful bard, its failure must be 
attributed to the supper he had eaten and the Cyprus he 
had swallowed, (both, according to his former patron, 
Charles IX., unfavourable to the muse), and in some de- 
gree to the quaintness of the measure he selected. Thus, 
however, ran his strain :— 


The Begend of Valve3.* 


I. 

’T is night—forth Valdez, in disguise, 
Hies ; 

And his visage, as he glides, 
Hides. 

Goes he to yon church to pray ? 
Eh! , s 

No, that fane a secret path 
Hath, 

Leading to a neighbouring pile’s 
Aisles ; 

Where nuns lurk—by priests cajoled 
Old. ‘ 





* This story is related with some slight variation of 
circumstance in the Hexameron of Torquemada. 











